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THE LAND BILL. 


HE first night of the resumed debate on the Irish 
Land Bill, of which Clause 1 has at length been 
carried, was a good deal more instructive than might 
have been anticipated or than a casual hearer or reader 
may have perceived. Mr. Forster’s account of the state 
of Ireland as viewed through the most rose-coloured 
pair of spectacles that the policy of his Government, in 
‘conjunction with his own unlucky honesty, could allow 
him to wear, appears to have reassured—as probably any 
other account would have reassured—his own partisans. 
The disturbances in the city and county of Cork had, it 
seems, been much exaggerated, though irregularly armed 
mobs to the number of some thousands did actually collect, 
barracks were attacked, houses wrecked, telegraph poles 
torn down, railway metals torn up, marines and police- 


‘men stoned. With these exceptions, no evidences of dis- 


order exist or have existed; and, although it may require 
© certain exercise of ingenuity and imagination to dis- 
cover the symptoms which are lacking, the fact that some 
are lacking is doubtless reassuring. A House thus re- 
assured as to the immediate condition of Irish affairs could 
proceed to the discussion of amendments on the Land Bill 
with a mind much quieted and appeased. Of these amend- 
sents, two were of particular importance, both from 
their character and from the character of the debate 
upon them. These were Mr. Macnacuren’s proposal for 
pace: fy limit to the competition price of tenant-right, 
and Mr. Cuaptin’s for defining the constituent elements of 
the money value of that right. Both these were argued 
vigorously, and in the latter case with not a little 
heat. On the other hand, the proceedings of Tues- 
day’s debate were almost uniformly quiet, and the 
acceptance and rejection of the amendments proposed 
took place in a manner which showed their relative im- 
portance. The Opposition were divided in their attitude 
towards Mr. Rvussext’s proposal to omit the specific 
grounds on which a landlord may reject a proposed 
assignal of his tenant’s right. Those who opposed the 
omission seem to have been somewhat less well counselled 
than those who accepted it. Generally speaking, the 
objectionable feature of the Bill in all its clauses is its 
tendency to tie down the owner in the exercise of his 
vights of ownership, and any omission of a limitation is 
to be welcomed. Such a proposal as this, however, 
stands on very different ground from those just men- 
tioned, and from Mr. Harcourt’s amendment (the chief 
vital amendment of Tuesday), which proposed that the 
difference between the actual and the “fair” rent of 
tow-rented farms should be capitalized in favour of the 
landlord. 

All these three amendments were stoutly opposed by 
the Government, and the opposition throws additional 
light on the real nature and objects, as well as on the 
— effect, of their nap. vse The rejection of Mr. 

CNAGHTEN’S amendment shows perhaps more clearly 
than has yet been shown the difference between the weight 
and balance which are to be used in the tenant’s case and 
the weight and balance which are to be used in the land- 
lord’s. The essence of the measure is that it refuses to 
allow the latter the benefit of competition value; the 
essence of it also is now fully shown to be that it accords 
that benefit to the tenant, at least to the fortunate tenant 
who is in possession at the time of the passing of the Act. 


Certain persons, whose intelligences is not equal to their 
superficial acuteness, have imagined that these two com- 
petition values, if allowed to exist, would be mutually 
destructive. They would be nothing of the sort. The 
landlord would obtain the best price for what he has to 
sell and the tenant for what he has to sell, and we have 
Mr. Guapstonez’s own authority that these are quite dis- 
tinct and independent quantities. If they are so, each is 
independently saleable without interfering with the other. 
But it is clear that, if an arbitrary limit is put on the price 
to be obtained for the one, the overplus of value must go 
somewhere. It is not to be obtained for the landlord—that 
the Bill forbids ; it is not likely to be left by the outgoing 
tenant as a free gift to his successor; therefore it is given 
to the outgoer as a gratuitous bonus. Out of this argu- 
ment there is absolutely no escape, and the consequence 
again and again urged is finally, except in the improbable 
event of resipiscence on a future clause, established. The 
whole of Ireland is to be rack-rented in perpetuity in the 
shape of rent plus interest on competition value of tenant- 
right. Mr. CHap.in’s amendment was in itself of more 
dubious expediency than Mr. Macnacuren’s. The de- 
finition of tenant-right as the value of improvements 
added to the sum actually paid to a former tenant is open 
to no objection on the score either of justice or equity. 
But it would have the same effect, if applied universally, 
of unnaturally raising the total rent of land, and thus 
saddling the occupiers with an intolerable burden. As a 
matter of fact, however, it was a valuable proposition 
because it once more elicited from the Government, 
in the form of a fresh refusal to define tenant-right, a 
contribution to the solution of the interesting problem 
as to which they are so coy. It is clear that, unless 
a solid slice of what is now the landlord’s is to be 
handed over to the tenant, the very utmost which the 
latter can fairly claim is represented in Mr. Caaptin’s 
proposal. The Government, therefore, were bound to 
accept that proposal, at least as a maximum, with provision 
for reduction by the Court in case the sum so fixed be 
obviously too large. To do this, however, would have 
been not merely to let their cherished cat—the nature and 
origin of the tenant-right proposed to be created—out of 
its jealously guarded bag, but to kill the animal as well. 
The bonus to the existing tenants at the expense of the 
landlords, and of all tenants (succeeding otherwise than by 
inheritance), which is the bait they have to offer,though they 
refuse to acknowledge it, would have vanished at once. The 
concession was therefore not merely refused, but refused 
with some acrimony. The narrow majority which rejected 
the amendment of Mr. Heneace on Thursday night should 
serve as a warning to the Ministry to avoid a too ostenta- 
tious disregard of the interests of landlords. 

Mr. Harcourt’s amendment did not, like the former of 
those mentioned, involve a question of actual or possible 
confiscation. It is perfectly true that even under the Bill 
a landlord who at present lets his land too low (as a vast 
number of Irish landlords do) can protect himself up to the 
limit of the proposed “fair” amount by raising his rent to 
thatsum. But, whereas Mr. Harcourt’s amendment would 
have enabled him to continue his easy yoke, if he chose to do 
so, without the danger of losing beyond recall, the rejection 
of that amendment makes it absolutely necessary for him, 
in self-defence, to rack-rent to the utmost extent possible 
under the new arrangements. He is told by Mr. Guap- 
STONE, almost totidem verbis, that, if he does not, he is a 
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fool for his pains. “ He cannot expect to eat his cake and 
“ have his cake ”’—that is to say, to eat the cake of gene- 
rosity and have the cake of ownership. The law will 
translate his gift for him into a right. Here, again, the 
curious mixture of injustice and improvidence which char- 
acterizes so much of the Bill appears conspicuously. The 
injustice, as has been said, is not of much moment, because 


- the landlord is furnished with a shield against its sword. 


Bat the nature of that shield is the important thing. If 
the Government were deliberately planuing the means of 
rack-renting Ireland, they could not go to work in a more 
business-like manner or in one more calculated to effect their 
purpose. Having already taken means to secure that the in- 
coming tenantshallin all eases be burdened with the heaviest 
possible outlay on tenant-right, they now devote themselves 
to securing that the landlord shall always exact the utmost 


_ penny procurable in the form of directly paid rent. The 


incomer is to be squeezed by his predecessor and by his 
landlord till not a drop more is forthcoming, and this 
squeezing, which is now exceptional and mitigated in the 
cases where it exists, will be a matter of mere business, 
admitting no more sentiment than the actual arrangement 
of the price of stocks or of cotton. Such sentiment is 
expressly excluded by the Government speakers, and a 
landlord who lets at easy rents is placed on the same foot- 
ing as a broker who sells at 90? when the market price is 
90%. Itis his business, and caveat venditor. Considering 
the admitted importance of the Bill and the anxiety of all 
serious politicians to get the question settled now that it 
has been raised, this attitude of blindness and obstinacy 
on the part of Ministers and their supporters can hardly 
be too much regretted. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 


T is fortunately quite unnecessary to balance against 
each other the qualities or defects of the Greeks and 
the Turks. Captain Hoparr, better known as Hozarr 
Pasua, lately assured a Conservative meeting at Ports- 
mouth not only that the Turks were a noble people, but 
that, if they were fairly treated, they would be able and 
willing to pay their debts. A dividend on Turkish bonds 
would tend to revive the political sympathy which was 
not without reason entertained a few years ago for the 
nation which was then dominant in South-Eastern Europe. 
In the meantime those who are sanguine enough to anti- 
cipate the fature solvency of Turkey will probably display 
their enthusiasm by buying up depreciated bonds. Captain 
Hosart can scarcely be regarded as an impartial witness, 
since he holds the position of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Turkish fleet. When he first entered the service of the 
Surtan he may probably have felt that he was justified in 
devoting his energies to the purpose of strengthening a 
Government which was united by common interests, as 
well as by positive compacts, with his own. After the 
misfortunes which have befallen his adopted country he 
may probably feel a generous unwillingness to abandon a 
sinking cause; but, as a general rule, it is inexpedient 
that English officers should engage in foreign service. It 
may sometimes become their professional duty to coun- 
teract the policy of their own country ; and any successes 
which they may obtain are liable to be attributed by the 
sufferers to their nation rather than to their temporary 
erployers. In the last century English admirals obtained 
the first victories which were won by the Russian navy. 
If in the late war an English commander-in-chief had de- 
feated a Russian fleet, a dangerous resentment might have 
been provoked, That service under a foreign flag is not 
favourable to an impartial estimate of English interests 
and policy was proved by Captain Hovari’s speech. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he was wholly ignorant of 
several events, until he found on his journey from Con- 
stantinople that England was disgraced and baffled, to the 
great satisfaction of the statesmen of other European coun- 
tries, from Prince Bismarck downwards. If all the im- 
pressions which Captain Hoparr had received, and which 
he reproduced at Portsmouth, had been absolutely just, it 
would not have been the part of a judicious patriot to pub- 
lish a series of damaging confessions. 

There was much truth in his political retrospect; but the 
intrigues of the former Russian Ambassador, the conse. 
quent Bulgarian massacres, and the partial dismemberment 
of Turkey are obsolete subjects of discussion. It may, as 
Captain Hosant says, be natural that the Turks should 


resent the discontinuance of English support, and that they 
should have shown their irritation by disregarding Mr, 
GoscueEn’s advice; but it is with the Turkish Government 
in its present condition and temper that English statesmen 
have to deal. The history of the last five or six years has 
strongly confirmed the soundness of the policy which had 
been pursued by Conservative and Liberal Governments 
down to the time of the Bulgarian disturbances. The 
peace of the East was best secured by discountenancing 
Russian intrigues, which always tended to disturbance, 
The Turks were maintained in their sovereignty, not in 
recognition of their merits, but because they were there, 
They are now surrounded by hostile rivals; and peace 
must be preserved, if it is preserved atall, by new methods. 
The chances of war are diminished by the delimitation of 
the Montenegrin frontier, and by the reasonable arrange. 
ment which has been imposed both on Turkey and on 
Greece. It would seem that the Sutran and his advisers 
have at last been convinced that it was better to submit 
to the combined pressure of the European Powers than to 
engage in a war with Greece, in which the stake deposited 
on one side would not have been balanced by any equiva- 
lent risk on the other. Greece would have retained con- 
quests which might probably have been made ; and in any 
treaty of peace which would have been likely to be con- 
cluded, Greece would have obtained some augmentation 
of territory. On the other hand, though the Turkish 
army might probably have been victorious, the restoration 
to Turkey of some part of the Greek dominions would not 
have been tolerated by Europe. The risk of additional 
complications in East hows. and Macedonia was per- 
haps also taken into account at Constantinople. 

The expediency of founding political anticipations 
rather on intrinsic probability than on positive statements 
has been illustrated by the acquiescence of the Greek popu- 
lation in the peaceable settlement of the dispute with 
Turkey. In spite of repeated assurances to the contrary, 
dispassionate observers felt confident from first to last, 
that if the Turks could be induced to surrender Thessaly, 
the Greek Government would not hesitate to relinquish 
its pretensions to Epirus. The Ministers were threatened 
with penal consequences, and the Kixe himself with 
dethronement, if only they declined to insist on the 
execution of a supposed award which had been repu- 
diated by the arbitrators. The people were supposed 
to be in a state of uncontrollable excitement, and the 
army was said to be bursting with martial ardour. It 
was more certain that the Opposition was prepared to 
supplant the actual Ministers, and that, as a preliminary 
step, it was anxious to goad them into irrecoverable 
blunders. When the Government was believed to have 
entered into negotiations it was accused of treason to the 
national cause; and if, on the other hand, it had pre- 
cipitated a rupture, its adversaries would, with better 
reason, have held it responsible for an unnecessary war. 
It would be a serious imputation on the sound judgment 
of Mr. Tricouris and his political associates to express a 
doubt that they would have pursued the same course which 
they now denounce as disgraceful and ruinous. The 
alleged danger of popular insurrection seems to have been 
as chimerical as the warlike policy of the Opposition. 
The recruits who had swelled the ranks of the army will 
gladly return to their homes, and the idlers of the capital 
will content themselves with cheap boasts of the victories 
which might in other circumstances have been achieved. 
For the moment popular clamonr is directed against the 
Kino, who was in some degree to blame for his encourage- 
ment of warlike agitation. There can be no doubt that 
in his circuit of the Courts of Europe he did his utmost 
to obtain support for an ambitious policy, and it was by 
no fault of his own that he failed. Political malconteuts 
now complain that they have derived no advantage from 
the influence of a King whom, as they say, the nation 
chose in the hope that his family connexions would pro- 
mote the aggrandizement of Greece. It is not easy to 
understand what would be gained by transforming the king- 
dom into a Republic. 

Attention is partially diverted from the signature of the 
Convention by a discreditable transaction in which some 
of the Ministers have been engaged. ‘The funds of an 
institution bearing the ambitious title of the Bank of 
Thebes have been embezzled or misapplied to the amount 
of 30,000l.; and two members of the Cabinet, and some 
of Mr. Coumounbouros’s connexions or relatives, appear to 
have shared in the plunder, The Government endeavoured 
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to suppress all inquiry into the fraud; but it seems that 
the tribunals are sufficiently independent to institute a 

rosecution. The admixture of vulgar corruption with pro- 
fesions of passionate patriotism has many precedents fur- 
nished by the adventurers whom democracy brings into high 

laces. In the present instance the malversation must 
se been contrived and executed at the time when cre- 
dulous newspaper correspondents were thoroughly de- 
ceived by the apparent outburst of warlike enthusiasm. 
It is unlucky for the Greeks that the misadventure should 
have coincided with events which have directed general 
attention to Athens. They must console themselves with 
the reflection that greater States have not been always 
exempt from similar scandals. The character of the 
Greek nation has never been so remarkable for scrupu- 
lous delicacy as for general intelligence and mercantile 
aptitude; but it may be hoped that the culprits in the 
present instance are not fair specimens of the general 
morality. Their neighbours in Constantinople are not in 
a position to taunt the Greeks with their low standard 
of official honour. During the Russian war, which was 
a far more deadly struggle than any in which Greece is 
likely to be engaged, several of the Sutran’s Ministers 
notoriously diverted to their own use sums which were 
urgently needed for the national defence. Some of them 
were probably in the pay of the enemy; and even the 
generals were bent rather on baffling and discrediting one 
another than on repelling the invader. According to the 
concurrent testimony of residents and travellers, the rural 
Turk is one of the most upright of men, while from 
policemen to viziers all his countrymen in authority vie 
with one another in dishonesty. The Greeks have not 
found equal favour in the eyes of English visitors to the 
countries which they frequent; but it is not improbable 
that even in Greece the ordinary farmer or rural trader 
may be honest and respectable. The manipulators of the 
funds of the Bank of Thebes probably entered the public 
service with the purpose of making their fortunes by 
the methods which they have now adopted. 


THE TENURE OF LAND. 


A SHORT debate on the tenure of land, arising on a 
resolution moved by Mr. W. Fow ter, was principally 
remarkable for a strong expression of opinion by Mr. Guap- 
stone. It was already known that on this, as on all other 
questions, he inclined to the democratic doctrine; but he 
had not previously expressed in equally strong language his 
hostility to the existing practice of settlement and entail. 
Although the question is perhaps not yet ripe for Parlia- 
mentary action, it has long been a subject of discussion. 
As in all similar cases, sound theories become incrusted 
with commonplaces and fallacies which sometimes create 
a mistaken prejudice against the original proposition. Mr. 
Gtapstong defended Mr. Fowter against the charge of 
triteness and repetition on the ground that a speech on 
such a subject ought not to be exclusively original or new ; 
yet an economical reformer might advantageously dispense 
with arguments which have been a hundred times refuted. 
Lord Drrsy must by this time regret that he ever made 
the misleading statement that the produce of land in Great 
Britain might be doubled by improved cultivation. If a 
large portion of the national wealth were diverted from 
more profitable occupations to the purpose of tilling the 
soil of England like a market garden, there is no doubt 
that the produce might be doubled or more liberally multi- 
plied ; but the process would be extravagantly foolish and 
wasteft#, as it would enormously increase the cost of 
commodities which might be more cheaply obtained by 
importation. If Lord Derby meant to say that the expen- 
dituro which might be required to double the produce 
would be a good investment, Lord Dersy was for once 
mistaken. ‘The whole discussion is irrelevant, because 
there is no reason to suppose that a change in the tenure 
of land would encourage a large additional outlay in 
high farming. The Irish legislation of five-and-thirty 
years ago was recommended by the same assumption that 
the subdivision of landed property would promote agri- 
cultural improvement. The unhappy purchasers in the 
Landed Estates Court have not been remarkable for 
liberal expenditure, although they could not have antici- 
rei that Parliamont would disregard their indefeasible 
es. 


Mr. Gtapstone expressed a reasonable doubt whether 


the abolition of settlements would prevent the accumula- 
tion or retention of large estates. The result of a change in 
the law can only be ascertained by experiment; but, on the 
whole, the probability is perhaps in favour of subdivision. 
The social advantages of a large increase in the number of 
landowners would be considerable, but the economical 
benefit is more doubtful. Small estates would be tilled by 
small occupiers ; and, until lately, it was universally ad- 
mitted that agriculture, like almost all other kinds of in- 
dustry, is most profitably exercised on a large scale. The 
further division of land among petty freeholders working 
with their own hands would perhaps increase the gross 
produce, with a large addition to the cost of cultivation. 
Mr. Giapstoye contemplated a less complete revolution in 
recommending whatever scheme may give the greatest 
freedom in “the descent of land, the transfer of land, the 
“ holding of land, and the raising money on land.” He 
may perhaps not have been aware that some of the nume- 
rous land-doctors who maintain an incessant agitation 
against landowners propose to prohibit the creation of 
mortgages and all other contrivances for raising money 
on land. Mr. Guapstone not unreasonably assumes 
that freedom of disposal consists in allowing men to do 
what they will with their own. Modern economists, 
notwithstanding a recent declaration of Lord Dersy’s, 
desire to establish the opposite principle of regulating by 
law every transaction of life. It may be admitted that 
the plan of abolishing mortgages is not a gratuitous or 
arbitrary device, though it involves grave interference with 
freedom of disposal. All modern projects relating to land 
affect to facilitate the outlay of capital by the owner for 
the improvement of the soil. As Lord . Sanispury long 
since pointed out, an immediate result of the suppression 
of settlements and life estates would be a great increase 
in the amount of mortgages, with the consequence of 
diminishing the income and resources of the owner. In 
the first instance borrowed money might perhaps be 
expended in improvements; but eventually the great 
majority of proprietors would be crippled by the payment 
of interest on debt. Small freeholders or permanent 
occupiers in Ireland, in India, and in almost ‘all parts of 
the Continent of Europe, are painfully dependent on 
money-lenders. It is to prevent by artificial means the 
introduction of similar conditions in England that some 
theorists wish to prohibit mortgages. If they could 
persuade Parliament to adopt their views, the result would 
be to convert mortgage loans into ruinous transactions, 
where the money-lender would raise the rate of interest in 
proportion to the depreciation of security. It is not likely 
that sophistical arguments will prevail against immediate 
and general convenience. 


There is a fundamental misconception in Mr. Fow.er’s 
assumption that “it is clearly our duty to get as much as 
** possible out of our own soil.” It is the clear duty, or, 
which comes to the same thing, the obvious interest, of 
every man to get as much as possible, not necessarily out 
of the soil of a particular country, but out of his own 
capital, labour, and opportunities, It is not the duty or 
the interest of a skilled artisan, who can perhaps earn 
three or four pounds a week by the exercise of his craft, 
to waste his time in ploughing a field or digging a garden; 
yet it is only by such labour on his own part or on that 
of some deputy that he can get the largest produce from 
the soil. It is not inconceivable that the whole population 
of a country or a kingdom might earn more by other 
pursuits than by agricultural labour. In a rich mineral 
district it might be good economy to leave the surface to 
itself, and to employ the strength and skill of the whole 
community in working the ore. In favourable cireum- 
stances a comparatively small part of the results of profit- 
able labour would be sufficient to purchase the provisions 
which might have been more expensively raised by com- 
bined efforts on the soil. If the whole of England could 
be converted into mines, factories, and workshops, leaving 
a residue of labour for commercial navigation, industry 
and trade would be more remunerative than agriculture. 
Tn fact, more than half the population lives in towns, and 
never puts a spade into the ground. Farmers and farm 
labourers, if there were room for them in industrial 
occupations, might perhaps follow the same example. 
It is undoubtedly for the general interest that the land 
should bo cultivated, not necessarily so as to yield the 
largest produce, but so as to return the greatest profit. 
Bat for the cant of modern sopbists, it might have 
been thought self-evident that preference for home pro- 
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duction is inconsistent with the doctrines of Free-trade. 
A similar criticism would apply to Mr. Fowter’s simple- 
minded lamentation over the fact that land is, to a 
certain extent, regarded as a luxury. ‘ Why,” he asks, 
“ should it be so?” and echo answers, why should jewels 
or pictures be preferred to more immediately useful arti- 
cles? Land is treated as a luxury because it is a luxury. 
An owner who cannot afford luxuries is quite right in 
getting a fancy price for his land from his wealthy 
neighbour. 

It is not easy to understand why Mr. Guapstone should 
sneer at Lord Carrns’s bold and comprehensive measure 
for facilitating the transfer of land. He even condescended 
to reproduce the objections which Lord Bata was perhaps, 
from his own point of view, justified in raising, to Lord 
Catrys’s summary mode of dealing with the rights of heirs 
and remainder-men. The main principle of the Bill is the 
power conferred on the life-tenant to sell land for certain 
defined purposes, on condition of subjecting the purchase 
money to the trusts on which the land was held. It 
is strange that the school of economists which habitually 
exaggerates the distinction between landed and personal 
property should object to a measure which would liberate 
land while it preserved residuary interests in the equiva- 
lent amount of money. The main impediment to the 
free transfer of land would be removed if there were in all 
cases a legal owner capable of giving a complete and 
valid title. Lord Cairns would, at least in many instances, 
supply the defect by his Bill; and if he is not sufficiently 
carefal of the interests of heirs-at-law, it might be sup- 

osed that he was safe from the sarcasms of Mr. GLapsToNE. 
t is but a dull jest to taunt a Conservative opponent with 
being too much inclined to a Liberal doctrine. It is not 
to be regretted that the important controversy on the 
tenure of land should from time to time occupy the atten- 


tion of Parliament. It is possible that prolonged discus-. 


sion may tend to dissociate social motives from economic 
arguments. It would, perbaps, have been better that Mr. 
Gapstong should abstain from inquiries whether the pro- 

sed changes would be disadvantageous to the country. 
He cannot have been serious in the suggestion that the 
objections of the House of Lords should of necessity be 
met by the special creation of majorats in favour of peers; 
unless, indeed, he wished to endow hereditary legislators 
pee Td so invidious that it would endanger their 
political existence. 


THE SENATE AND M. GAMBETTA. 


T must be admitted that the defeat which the French 

Senate has inflicted on M. Gamperta has not, up to 
this time, had the results that seemed likely to follow from 
it. M. Gamperra has not even been able to make arrange- 
ments for a return match. He has tried to hasten on the 
elections, and has been conspicuously beaten in the 
Chamber, where he was thought to be all powerfal. The 
means of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies provided by 
the French Constitution were not at his disposal. Neither 
the Prestpent nor the Senate is at all anxious to hurry on 
the appeal to the country; and, unless both are agreed in 
wishing a dissolution, a dissolution cannot be had. 
M. Gamperta’s ingenuity devised a way of getting over 
this difficulty as regards the elections, though not as re- 
gards the meeting of the new Chamber. Though the 
dissolution could not take place, in the natural course 
of things, until October, why should not the elections 
be held in advance of the dissolution? The members 
of the new Chamber might be elected in July, though 
they could not enter upon their duties until October. 
The only inconvenience of this would be that, in the 
event of any sudden emergency demanding the con- 
vocation of the Legislature in the interval between 
July and October, it would be the old Chamber, not 
the new, that would answer to the call. So much, 
however, M. GampetTa was p to risk, and an 
attempt was accordingly made to get the proposal sub- 
mitted to the Chamber. The different groups into which 
the Republican party is distributed have, one and all, 
declined to have anything to say to it. M. Gamperra 
had evidently reckoned without his hosts. By dint of 
great efforts he had got together a majority in favour 
of the Scrutin de liste. But his efforts had only given 
him a very narrow majority, and the vote of the 
Senate had furnished more than ong reason why even 


the members of this majority should be inclined to, 
reconsider their decision. Somebody else had been 
found to take the first step in rebellion, and a refusal! 
to enter upon a conflict with the Second Chamber- 
is more natural, and therefore more excusable, than a re. 
fusal to pass a particular Bill. Then the apathy of the 
country upon the question is probably very much greater. 
than the Republican deputies expected it to be. Hither 
the electors do not care whether the elections are by de- 
partments or by arrondissements, or they are content to. 
wait for the substitution of the department for the arron- 
dissement until the new Chamber can meet in the ordinary. 
course. Whichever of these interpretations is the correct 
one, the position of the majority in the Chamber is more 
favourable to freedom of action than they could haye- 
thought possible a fortnight ago. They may look forward 
to being returned once more under any circumstances, and 
to better things still if it should prove after all that the 
electors are willing to retain the Scrutin d’arrondissement, 
They can have no motive, therefore, for hurrying on the 
elections. They may keep their present seats for another: 
four months, and even indulge the hope that their present 
seats may then be exchanged for others in the next 
Chamber. 


M. Gambetta is probably greatly surprised at this sudden 
manifestation of independence. ‘To be beaten even in his 
own section of the party, and to be beaten hy large majo. 
rities in every section of the party except his own, must 
be a new experience to him. Even now, however, it is not. 
certain that the vote of the Senate was a wise one. The 
opinions held upon this point will naturally be influenced 
by the estimates which those who entertain them have 
formed of M. GamBerra and M. Gamssrra’s policy. In 
considering how the two act upon one another, it must be 
borne in mind that no one, except possibly a few extreme 
Legitimists, believes that M. Gamserva’s accession to 
power can be permanently averted. Everybody holds 
that at some time or other, and in some way or other, he 
is certain to come to the front. It is conceivable that 
sanguine Royalists, or even sanguine Bonapartists, may 
fancy that their interests will be promoted by putting off 
M. Gampetra’s triumph to the latest possible date. As 
they hope that it will bring to a close the historical drama 
of the Republic, they may reasonably be anxious to have 
their party as strong and as well organized as possible 
before the curtain rises for the last act. But the 
Republican Senators, by whose coalition with the Right 
M. Barpovx’s Bill was disposed of, can have no such 
motive for putting things off. Much as they may 
distrust M. Gambetta, they know perfectly well that 
he is the mainstay of the Republican cause, and that, if 
he were to be tried and found wanting, the hopes of the 
reactionary parties would be greatly excited, and the 
—— of the Republic be proportionately gloomy. 

ow it must appear to all reasonable Frenchmen that 
M. Gamperra’s chances of political success are closely 
bound up with the choice he makes as regards the objects 
at which he aims, and the allies by whose aid he strives to 
attain these objects. A Correspondent of the Pall Mali 
Gazette, who appears to be very well acquainted with 
French Radical politics, has lately written a very inform- 
ing letter upon this subject. He rejoices at the vote of 
the Senate because, he says, it must have the effect of 
reuniting M. Gamserrra to the Radicals. Of late years, 
this writer thinks, M. Gambetta has leaned too much 
to the Conservatives; they are not his natural auxili- 
aries, and it is a pity that he should ever think, or lead 
others to think, that they can possibly become so. 
The vote of the Senate, and the distrust which under the 
circumstances that vote implies, must have completely 
cleared his mind upon this point. It makes it plain that, 
however much he may strain his real principles in order 
to conciliate the Conservatives, he will be no nearer his 
end. They will accept such concessions as he likes to 
make to them, but when all is told they will feel no more 
confidence in him than before. If this alleged antagonism 
between M. Gamperra and the Conservatives is real, 
the Senate was probably well advised in rejecting M' 
Barpovux’s Bill. Assuming that M. Gamperra can never 
be’ the leader of the Conservative Republicans, if is 
important to lose no opportunity of teaching Conserva- 
tive Republicans to realize this impossibility. If, on the 
other hand, this alleged antagonism is only imaginary, 
the vote of the Senate may be thought unfortunate. 
No matter how Conservative M. Gamperra may be 
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capable of becoming, there is no doubt that he is 
perfectly capable of becoming something which is the 
very opposite of Conservative, and the question for the 
Senate to consider was whether by rejecting the Scrutin 
de liste they were not deciding that it should be the 
latter quality rather than the former which should be 
developed in him. It is scarcely possible for him to treat 
the vote of the Senate as of no account without losing the 

prestige which has hitherto belonged to him. He is too 

deeply pledged to the Scrutin de liste to be likely to 
put up with its rejection. The Senate, if left to itself, 

is not likely to reverse its vote. It honestly dislikes the 

Scrutin de liste, and if it can continue to reject it without 
danger, it will probably go on doing so; consequently M. 

GamBETTA will be almost forced to propose to the electors 

some modifications in the constitution of the Senate. 

Whether these modifications are in themselves good or bad, 
it is highly desirable in the interests of Conservatism that 
they should not be proposed. It is doubtful whether the 
affection which the Republican party generally bear to the 
principle of a double Chamber is strong enough to lead them 
to defend it if the attack should be led by M. Gamserra. 

At all events, he himself will be committed to this attack, 
and all chance of gaining him over to the Conservative 
side will be at anend. He may not mean to go very far 
with the old friends into whose arms he has again been 
thrown, but on a journey of this kind it is not always 
possible for a man to say at what precise point he will 
stop. M. Ciémenceav is alleged to have said, on hearing 
of the Senate’s vote, that M. Gamperra had fallen on the 
right side, and the danger is that for the future M. Gam- 
BETTA may be reduced to contending with M. CLémenczeau 
for the leadership of the Extreme Left. No doubt if this 
be all that he is fitted for, the Senate has done a ser- 
vice to France in making him appear in his true colours. 
If, on the other hand, it has merely driven a force 
which might have been Conservative in its action into 
the opposite camp, the service rendered to the coun- 
try will be much more equivocal. It would be rash, 
of course, to assume that the Senate has rejected the 
assistance of another MiraBeav, but it should not be 
forgotten that there is this side to the vote of last week, 
and that it is a side that may have more truth in it than 
the Conservative Republicans in the Senate are disposed 
to think. It is only natural to suppose that in his 
triumphal speech at Cahors, M. Gambetta appealed to the 
party with which in the future he meant to identify him- 
self. His intentions may prove to have undergone a very 
great change now that the momentary representatives of 
this party have contemptuously rejected his overtures. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


S® WILFRID LAWSON last year persuaded the 
House of Commons to pass a resolution in favour of 
giving local communities some power of “ protecting 
“themselves from the operation of the liquor traffic.” 
This week he has persuaded it to pass another resolution 
stating that it is desirable to give legislative effect to the 
resolution of last year. For this resolution several 
members of the Ministry, including Mr. Bricur and 
Mr. Forstsr, voted, while Mr. Giavstone voted against it. 
Mr. Bricut, while voting for it, explained that it must 
not be understood. that he thought it desirable to legislate 
ina measurable distance of time on the subject. Local 
option can only have its turn in legislation, and its turn 
is a very long way off. Nor did Mr. Bricur pretend 
to be able to explain what kind of power it may be 
expedient or possible to give to local communities to 
protect them against too much liquor. He candidly 
said that he detested the Permissive Bill, but he would 
not say that some protection might not be given to 
local communities of a kind totally different to that 
which the Permissive Bill was designed to give. If 
any one could devise a perfectly unobjectionable scheme, 
then Mr. BricuT was willing to allow that in the far- 
off fature such a scheme might be properly clothed 
with the sanction of a law. It would be equally practical 
to say that, if any one ever invented a system of aerial 
navigation, it would then be desirable that Parliament 
should regulate the tariffs. The Honse of Commons for 
the best part of an evening was totally out of contact with 
real life. It was consciously beating the air, and wasting 
words and time. The resolution is so entirely without 


meaning that the only kind of interest it can raise is that 
inspired by the strangeness of a considerable number 
of respectable members discussing it or voting for it. 
The simple explanation is that the discussion and the 
votes were meant, not for the House of Commons, but 
for the Liberal constituencies. The teetotal interest went 
completely for the Liberals at the last election. To 
reward and maintain the support thus given, members 
who profited by it feel that they must do something. 
They cannot do anything definite without countenancing 
some absurdity which would make them ridiculous. 
They cannot seriously contemplate legislation, for they 
cannot conceive a law which would please their supporters 
and which they themselves would wish to see passed. But 
nothing can be cheaper or easier than to come down to the 
House and solemnly declare that some day or other some 
one ought to legislate in favour of a vague principle being 
carried out in an unascertained way. This may seem to 
be a farce; but farces are sometimes, though not often, 
amusing, and this particular farce appears to have the 
merit of amusing an important section of the Liberal con- 
stituencies. 

Mr. Guapstone, who is quite independent of the support 
of any one section of electors in any one constituency, 
made use last year of language which Sir WitFrip Lawson. 


recalled with natural triumph to the recollection of the. 
House. He said that some revision of the licensing laws. 
was inevitable, and that in this revision room must be . 
found for some form of local option. As he did not . 
explain his meaning, it must be a matter of mere guess-.. 
work toexplain his meaning for him. Bat there are some . 


senses in which local option is harmless and even just. 


All questions of licensing must divide themselves into... 


questions as to the licences of existing public-houses and 


questions as to the granting of licences to new public- - 
houses. Sir Witrerip Lawson admitted that existing. 
public-houses are, as a rule, in the hands of respectable . 


men who honestly try to repress disorder and extreme. 


drunkenness. Under the licensing system as at present . 
administered, a publican who has once obtained a licence. . 
has a recognized claim to have his licence renewed so long 
as his conduct gives no causeof complaint. A respectable. 


man who has embarked his capital in a business which. 
with good condact he may regard as permanent has an. 
incontestable right to compensation if he is prevented. 
from carrying on his business by new legislation. There- 
may be some towns where there are too many public- 


houses, where not only proper accommodation for the . 
reasonable wants of the public is made, but where . 


drunkards find a new public-house every fifty yards. It 
would be no hardship to any one, and would possibl 


make the population of the place a little more orderly and . 
respectable, if some of these superfluous public-honses | 
were shut up. If they are shut up, their owners must be . 
compensated, and compensation must be provided by the - 


locality which is to be benefited by the change. It would 


be a purely local improvement, as much as supplying the - 


town with gas, or water, or building in it a new bri 


If the locality is to pay, it is only right that the locality 
should decide whether it will pay or not. It must vote- 
ich the sum required for- 


the rate on the security of w 
compensation will be raised. In this sense local option is. 


the most innocent and natural thing possible; and, if’ 


ever a Government invents a machinery by which super- 
fluous public-houses may be suppressed on the locality 
providing compensation to the owners, it may be taken. 
for granted that the locality will be consulted before it has. 
to pay the money. 

Greater difficulties present themselves when it is asked 
who is to say what existing public-houses are superfluous 
and what new houses are to have licences given nag It 
must be assumed that every Government and every Parlia- 
ment will adhere to the two leading principles that there 
shall be reasonable accommodation for the public, and 
that compensation shall be given to the owners of houses 
shut up because the measure of this reasonable accommo- 
dation has been surpassed. If these principles are accepted, 
there would appear to be no harm in giving the locality the 
power of taking the initiative, and asking that a given 
number of houses might be shut up, 2 pledge being 
given that compensation would be provided by the 
locality if its wishes were carried out. The number 
of localities that would be willing to burden themselves 


with new rates in order that the public-houses in the place 
might be reduced to the amount necessary for the reason- 
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able accommodation of the community would probably 
not be very great, and those localities which displayed 
exceptional virtue ought to be encouraged rather than 
‘thwarted. New public-houses are ordinarily proposed to 
be established only in localities which are themselves 
new, where buildings have suddenly extended, or the 
‘population has suddenly increased, or in localities where 
reasonable accommodation has been withheld by the 
‘decree -of the owner of the soil. The locality is very 
greatly interested in public-houses not being set up 
where they are not wanted or would be a nuisance, 
and in having public-houses where they are wanted and 
would not be a nuisance. There is no reason why a 
locality should not have some machinery given it by which 
it can bring to the knowledge of competent authorities its 
collective view as to the expediency of not having a new 
prorernente where the locality would suffer by its 
being set up or of having a new public-house where 
it would suffer by its not being set up. In all these 
‘senses local option may be said to be either harmless or 
desirable. It is needless to say that they are none of them 
‘senses in which local option commends itself to Sir 
Wire Lawson. But they are senses in which trembling 
Liberal members might think they could honestly support 
focal option when they voted for Sir Wizretp Lawson’s 
resolution. 


AMERIOA, 


E framers of the State and Federal Constitutions of 

America may probably not have foreseen the delays 
and interruptions of business for which they provided 
opportunities ; yet it may be admitted that the practical 
inconvenience which results from the oversight is, for the 
most part, reduced to minute dimensions. There is a per- 
manent deadlock in the proceedings of the Senate of the 
United States and there is a special deadlock in the elec- 
tion of two senators by the Legislature of New York. The 
Americans are, fortunately for themselves, exempt from 
the craze for fresh legislation which affects the English 
House of Commons; and consequently obstruction, how- 
ever obstinate and effective, causes no serious embarrass- 
ment, The Senate of Washington has not succeeded in 
electing a Serjeant-at-Arms; and, in the meantime, it has 
done little else. After long delay the leaders of the two 
parties consented to go into Executive Session to consider 
a numberof appointments made by the Prestpent. Some 
of the nominations were uncontested, and the only serious 
dispute related to the office of Collector of the Customs at 
New York. Thg Presivent, probably at the instigation of 
the Secretary of State, had dismissed the actual collector 
for the purpose of making a vacancy and of filling it by 
the appointment of one of Mr. Buarxr’s partisans, who was 
therefore an opponent of Mr. Conximc. Since the time 
of the red and blue factions of Constantinople no party 
controversy has been more entirely and more avowedly un- 
connected with principle or opinion. Mr. Biaine and Mr. 
Conrxtinc have been rival pretenders to the lead of the 
Republican party; and both were regarded as possible 
candidates for the Presidency. Eventually Mr. Conxiina 
cast in his lot with General Grant, who was at one time 
thought to have the best chance of the Republican nomi- 
nation. Mr. Mr. Suermay, and Mr. Garrietp 
formed an adverse combination, and the result proved that 
they had chosen the winning side. As on many other 
occasions, the least conspicuous of the confederates was 
preferred, to the great disappointment of General Grant 
and his supporters. Mr. ConKLINa’s resentment was openly 
displayed by his hesitation in canvassing for the Republi- 
can nominee against General Hancock. His scruples were 
at last overcome by intimations that Mr. Garrieip would, 
if elected, consider his claims to a share in the disposal of 
patronage. The new PresipeNT was supposed to have 
afterwards confirmed his provisional assurances ; but Mr. 
seems to have overruled Mr. GarFieLy’s concilia- 
tory intentions. Mr. Roserrson, for whose benefit Mr. 
Mergirr was dismissed from the New York Collectorship, 
had been an active opponent of the nomination of General 
Grant. There could be no doubt that the creation and the 
disposal of the vacancy were intended as slights to Mr. 
Coxxuinc. The affront was thought to be aggravated by 
the appointment to certain minor posts of adherents or 
dapoustents of Mr. Con«uina, although he had made no 
application on their behalf. As the aggrieved Senator has 


been a consistent opponent of Civil Service Reform, he was 
not in a position to complain that the PresipEnT distributed 
his patronage exclusively on political grounds. 

At one time Mr. Conx.ne hoped to prevent the confirma. 
tion by the Senate of the appointment of Mr. Roserrsoy, 
but the equal balance of parties and the schism among 
the Republicans transferred the decision of the question to 
the Democrats; and consequently Mr. Conxtina’s friends 
thought it inexpedient to take a vote in Mr. Roperrsoy’; 
case. The appointment wasconfirmed without opposition, 
and Mr. Conktine, against the wish of his party, un. 
wisely appealed to his constituents, and persuaded his 
colleague Mr. Piatt to offer his resignation at the same 
time. The experiment was the more rash because the 
New York Assembly had already congratulated Mr. 
Rosertson on his appointment. Mr. ConKLina’s pre- 
cipitate step seems to have been suggested rather by 
temper than by calculation. Up to the present time, 
though many divisions have been taken, the late Senators 
have never obtained more than 34 votes out of about 
160; but their partisans are strong enough to prevent 
the election of their Democratic and Republican com. 
petitors. The English plan of electing the candidate 
who has the largest number of votes seems, on the 
whole, more convenient than the American system; but 
every political community is the best judge of the insti- 
tutions which suit it. Even if the Senators who resigned 
are ultimately re-elected, the effect of Mr. Conxxinc’s 
protest will have been destroyed by the prolongation of 
the struggle. It is evident that the PresipEnt’s attempt 
to assert his independence has excited no burst of indig. 
nation, even in the State of New York. It is notorious 
that the modern usurpations of the Senate have not 
tended to promote purity or regard to merit in the dis- 
tribution of patronage. A President is more likely than 
a Senator to prefer the public interest to the gratification 
of his own partisans because his patronage is larger. It 
is not certain whether American opinion is in favour of 
Mr. GarFiELD against Mr. Conxiine; but either it inclines 
to the side of the Presipent or it is virtually neutral. 
The concentration of political activity on a personal dis- 
pute produces no kind of uneasiness. 

As popular attention has been diverted from general 
politics to the squabble of the Republican leaders, and 
from the Senate and Congress to the Legislature of New 
York, it is now devoted to a small collateral issue, in. 
volying the interest which always attaches to petty 
scandals. The ConkLine party professes to have asccr- 
tained that a member of the Assembly, named Brapxey, 
has been offered the modest price of two thousand dollars 
to vote for Mr. Depew. One of the State Senators, Mr. 
Sessions, is accused of having paid the money, which was 
handed over by Mr. Brapiey to the Speaker. Sessioys 
admits that he canvassed Brap.ey, but he contradicts the 
story of the bribe, which is explained by his party as an 
ingenious plot devised by the Conx.ine faction. There is 
something original and spirited in the supposed advance of a 
considerablesumin proof ofa fictitious attempt at corruption. 
On either assumption the reputation for purity of the New 
York Legislature is not exalted by the transaction. It is 
nevertheless highly improbable that the result of the con- 
test should depend on bribery. Mr. Conxuina’s friends 
were at one time anxious to hold a caucus or meeting of 
Republicans, members of the State Senate and House 
of Assembly, to determine how the party should vote; but 
the supporters of the PresipEnT naturally refused to be 
bound by the decision of the majority; and a conference 
or merely consultative meeting was proposed as a substi- 
tute for a caucus. General Grant, naturally desirous to 
show his gratitude to Mr. ConKLING, expressed in a tele- 
graphic message from the City of Mexico his hope that 
the outgoing Senators would be re-elected. Since his 
return to the States he has made a speech in favour of his 
friend and principal supporter, with the effect of pro- 
ducing the criticism that he would have done well not to 
compromise his reputation for silence. It may be doubted 
whether, since his defeat in last year’s Republican Con- 
vention, General Grant retains any political influence. 

The contest at Albany is managed by Mr. Conx.u@ 
himself, with the assistance of his principal adherents, of 
whom Mr. Artur, Vice President of the United States, 
is the most conspicuous. It is not a little curious that 
the possible occupant of the Presidential chair should be 
exerting himself on behalf of the principal representative 
of the paramount claims of the leaders of the majority 
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in the Senate. Probably no foreigner can thoroughly 
understand the issues which are involved in: the present 
contest. The party of the Administration which is 
to the re-election of Mr. Conk.ine accuses him of 
dividing the Republicans with the necessary consequence, 
if not with the purpose, of transferring his control of 
affairs to the Democrats. It is remarked that the 
secession of Mr. ConKLING and of his humble follower Mr. 
Pratr has left the Democrats in the majority in the 
Senate, and decided in their. favour the important contest 
about the appointment of a Serjeant-at-Arms.. The same 
politicians suggest that Mr. ConxLinc must be returned, if at 
all, by a Democratic coalition with his Republican sup- 
rters; and that he has therefore a motive for courting 
the party to which he has hitherto been opposed. There 
is probably no foundation of the charge of party infidelity. 
A politician of Mr. Conxuine’s rank cannot afford to 
desert the organization in which he has obtained power 
and notoriety. He has apparently overrated his own 
importance and influence. His resignation was offered 
inst the wish of a Republican caucus of the Senate; 
and the split which he has caused in the ranks of 
the party in New York is regretted even by those 
who think that he is justified in his opposition to the 
Prestpent. It seems probable that, if Mr. Conxiine 
is defeated, Mr. CornELL, now Governor of New York, 
will be chosen in his place by the Republican party, 
but it is extremely difficult to calculate on the result of 
any similar election. The State Senate, and House of 
Assembly vote under nearly the same conditions with a Re- 
publican or Democratic Convention, exceptthatthey include 
both parties. After numerous trials of strength, sudden 
combinations are formed which give the necessary majority, 
sometimes to a candidate who seemed to the uninitiated 
to have had no chance of success. Careful students of the 
minute peculiarities of American politics will perhaps find 
that the Democrats of New York, who might otherwise 
secure a triumph for themselves by joining with one of 
the Republican factions, are in turn hampered by their 
own internal divisions. If Mr. Tinp5En, the official leader 
of the party, were to declare for or against Mr. ConxKLING, 
KELty, the manager of the Tammany organization, would 
defeat the arrangement by throwing his strength into 
the opposite scale. The merit of American politics con- 
sists in their freedom from violence and passion, and 
in the complicated calculations which are necessary to 
ensure success at an election. The main business of active 
politicians in that happy country seems to consist in pro- 
viding mild amusement for the rest of the community. 
Mr. Guapstong, Mr. Forster, and their countrymen in 
general may well envy Mr. Conk ine and Mr. Braise. 


SURREY COMMONS. 


A LETTER from the Secretary of the Commons Pre- 
servation Society which appeared in the Times of 
Wednesday may be usefully studied by any peers who 
have at heart the retention of the few elements of natural 
beauty which the advance of “ civilization” has left un- 
injured near London. We called attention some time since 
to the danger which threatened one of the prettiest dis- 
tricts of Surrey at the hands of the South-Western Rail- 
way Company and of a Company then striving to get born 
and calling itself the London, Kingston, and Guildford 
Railway Company. When the second reading of the 
Bills promoted by these two bodies was opposed in the 
House of Commons, it was contended, with some show of 
justice, that, if they were sent to a Select Committee, any 
objectionable elements could be got rid of, and the House, 
at all events, put in complete possession of all the facts of 
the case. It now appears that a good deal more than this 
is involved in the reference of a private Bill to a Select 
Committee. When the Report of the Committee came on 
for consideration, it appeared that the particular feature 
which had suggested the objection to the second reading 
had been left untouched, and Mr. CusrTHaM proposed to 
take the sense of the House as to its omission. Thereupon 
Sir Wittuam Harcourt started the theory that the decision 
of a Select Committee, though technically subject to revi- 
sion by the House, ought morally to be accepted as final, 
and appealed to Mr. CuseTHam not to be guilty of the 
unpardonable sin of wasting @ morning sitting. It 
must be assumed that the aspect of the House gave 
Mr, Cuggruam no hope of carrying his amendment. At 


least it is scarcely to be supposed that he was convinced 
by the reasoning of the Home Srcrerary or by Mr.’ 
TiLter?’s assurance that the Enclosure Commissioners ' 
were friendly to the Bill. A sitting which had kept a’ 
Surrey common for Londoners would have been an un-'' 
usually fruitful one; and the Enclosure Commissioners ‘ 
have always held that their function is to promote com- 
mons’ enclosure. The treatment of this question has’ 
greatly suffered by Mr. Fawcerr’s entrance into ‘the’ 
Government. Had he been still a private member’ the ' 
House of Commons would have heard a good deal more’ 
about the commons which it is now proposed to destroy... 
As it is, all that can be done is to make the best use of the ' 
interval which remains before the second reading of the’ 
Bill in the Lords. The Secretary to the Commons’ Pre-» 
servation Society urges all who care for the protection of 
open spaces to “use their influence to defeat this 
“ threatened injury to the public enjoyment.” A good 
deal, however, must depend upon the action of the 
Commons’ Preservation Society itself. There is little 
doubt that if the working classes could be brought to under- 
stand that the South-Western Railway Bill, while providing 
them with greater facilities of getting to these Surrey 
commons, takes care to destroy the commons in the 
process of making them accessible, they would do all 
they could to protest against the passing of this por- 
tion of the Bill. It should be made clear beyond 
the possibility of mistake that what is desired is not 
to keep these commons inaccessible, but to keep them 
uninjured. There can be no necessity for making the 
proposed branch line from Guildford to Leatherhead 
intersect the commons lying between these two points. 
They are not so extensive that it is impossible to go 
round instead of throngh them. Consequently, the 
only conceivable reason for giving the line its present 
direction is that common land costs less than private 
land. When a Railway Company deals with an indi-. 
vidual owner, it has to make him handsome compen- 
sation. When it lays hands upon a common, the injury 
inflicted is so distributed that there is no one to whom 
compensation need be made. This is a very good reason 


for taking common rather than private land—from the | 


point of view of a Railway Company. But, from the 
point of view of the London public, it is no reason at all. 
A Railway Company cannot take common land without 


the consent of Parliament, and that consent may and ought , 
to be withheld, if it can be shown that the public injury. 


inflicted is far greater than can be made up by any in- 
creased facilities of travelling. 


Mr. Firutan’s letter sets out very succinctly the offence ' 
of which the makers of the proposed line will be guilty. 


Among the commons through which it will pass is 
“a very lovely open space known as Great and Little 
“Bookham Commons. They contain several sheets of 
‘“‘ water, and parts of them are as beautifully wooded as a 
“ forest.” The new line will cut this space in half. What 


the effect of this severance will be any one who cares to 
pay a visit to Wandsworth or Barnes Common may see for ' 


himself. To say that it does not hurt the common is like 
saying that an apple does not suffer by being sliced down 


the middle. A common through which a railway has been 


carried is no more one common but two, and though two 


halves make a whole in arithmetic, they do not make it 


in landscape. The charm of a common lies in its wild- 
ness, in the lie of the ground, in tho sense of space 
and freedom which belongs to it. If it is cut in two 
by a railway cutting or a railway embankment, all these 
merits must disappear. Its wildness will have been 
swallowed up by what Mrs. Rircuis aptly calls “ the shabby 
‘tide of progress.” There is no sense of seclusion to be 
gained from the contemplation of a signal-post. Freedom 
resolves itself into liberty to choose on which side of the 


line to remain. The lie of the ground becomes chiefly in- 


teresting as giving an indication where to look for the 
bridge or the tunnel which enables you to pass from one 
side to the other if you are so minded. This question is 
especially a working-man’s question, because no other class 
is so directly interested in keeping the commons within 
easy reach of London just as they are. If they are allowed 
to disappear, the only country to which working-men can 
ordinarily hope to have access will more and more resolve 
itself into a network of roads. Every year more land 
is enclosed, and enclosed land ,is more strictly guarded 
against trespassers. So long as the commons are pro< 
tected against encroachment the county of Surrey cannot 
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be spoiled by this process. They are so numerous 
and so extensive that they must always remain a prin- 
cipal feature in the landscape. But if the commons are 
destroyed by railways, the man whose rare holiday must 
be spent within an hour or two of London will find that 
nothing is left to him but to snatch a fearful joy by dis- 
regarding the notice boards which threaten him with the 
utmost rigour of the law. It may be worth the Lords’ 
while to consider whether this method of spending a happy 
day will be likely to increase respect for the rights of 
ownership or a better appreciation of the sacredness of 
private property in land. The temper of a man who looks 
upon cl woods from the turf of a common to which 
they give half its charm will be very different from that 
of the man who gazes at them from the pitiless granite of 
a high road or the bottomless sand of a Surrey lane. Let 
the South-Western Railway bring the Bookham Commons 
nearer to London by all means, but let it do so by taking 
the holiday-maker to the commons withont at the same 
time destroying the very features which make the holiday- 
maker care to be taken there. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE GERMAN 
PARLIAMENT. 


HE German Parliament has come to the end of its un- 
comfortable and undignified existence. More fortu- 

nate than its predecessor, which was the victim of a penal 
dissolation, it has finished its legal term; but it seems to 
have enjoyed nothing so much during the whole period of 
its sittings as the announcement that its work was done, 
and that its members had no longer to bear the burden of 
being dragged from their homes to come to Berlin, and 
there listen, wrangle, and vote. Nothing can be more 
wearisome than the life of the bulk of members who 
come, not to support Prince Bismarck or to oppose him, 
but only to support him as much as they are obliged, 
and to oppose him as much as they dare. On the 
whole, the Parliament which is now at an end has not 
been so subservient to the CHanceLtor as his friends 
anticipated when they gloried in the results of the 
elections of 1880. It began by passing the Arti-Socialist 
law which it was called into being to pass; and eighteen 
months later it extended for three and a half years the 
operation of the law. But, even in the first flush of its 
enthusiasm, it was never a very pliant instrument in the 
hands of the Prince. The CHancettor had always to 
secure the support of either the National Liberals 
.or of the Clericals, and neither party would give its 
-support except on conditions. The Socialist Bill 
was carried with the concurrence of the National 
_ Liberals, but it was stripped of some of the most stringent 
by the Government. The shops of 
oksellers were protected from police interference, 


. Socialists were not to be banished from their own homes, 


the power of proclaiming a state of siege was limited, and 
electoral meetings were permitted, although Socialists 
attended them. The Parliament, too, has firmly endea- 
voured to protect its own Socialist deputies from prosecu- 
tion and, to some extent, from annoyance. Still, the Bill 
as carried was a very strong Bill, and represented to the 
full the feeling of the vast mass of respectable Germans, 
who had been roused to indignation by the attempts on 
the Empenor’s life, and were alarmed lest Germany should 
have to suffer what France had suffered from Com- 
munists and Russia was suffering from Nihilists. In 
the same way, and in accordance with the same national 
feelings, the Parliament willingly allowed Prince Bismarck 
to obtain, in view of alleged dangers from France and 
Russia, a substantial increase in the German army. There 
-has not been the slightest attempt on the part of the Par- 
liament or of any party in it to question the foreign policy 
-of the CuanceLtor. When he told it to be friendly to 
Austria, it was friendly ; when he told it to be afraid of 
Russia, it was afraid. The passing of the Socialist Bill 
-and the increase of the army have been the two successes 
whieh he has obtained from the Parliament now dissolved, 
‘within the lines of the national feeling on which he has 
long relied, and with the concurrence of those to whom he 
was accustomed to direct attention as the real exponents 
of national feeling. 
The most memorable Session of the Parliament was that 
of 1879, when the Prince broke with the National Liberals, 
and entered into an alliance with the Clericals in order to 


set up a system of Protection. Prince Bismarck had pre. 
viously given very plain indications of what was coming, 
At the beginning of the year he had informed a deputa- 
tion of distressed farmers, who said that they were being 
ruined by Free-trade, that they were perfectly right, 
and that he hoped with the aid of the Legislature to come 
to their relief. A little later, when the project of 
Commercial Treaty with Austria was under discussion, 
the Prince stated that he had changed his views and 
was no longer a Free-trader. He privately arranged 
with Herr WinprHorst the terms on which the Clericals 
were to give their support, and the formation of the new 
alliance was proclaimed by the election of an Ultramontane 
deputy as Vice-President of the Parliament. First a Corn 
Law and then a general Protection tariff were voted, after 
a long but ineffectual struggle on the part of the Prince’s 
old friends, the National Liberals. When the final vote 
was taken, and a majority of exactly a hundred established 
a rigid system of Protection in Germany, Count von Mourke 
was seen to come forward and congratulate with unusual 
effusiveness the statesman who was the author of the change. 
Nothing could have shown in a more significant way why 
the Prince had ceased to be a Free-trader, and why Ger- 
many was added to the list of protectionist countries, 
In the eyes of Prince Bismarck Protection is a purely mili- 
tary measure. The army costs more than Germany can 
afford to pay, and the Germans, as it is supposed, can 
be made to pay more taxes under a protectionist system 
than under any other. All the classes that think they are 
being hurt or would be hurt by Free-trade rush to Protec. 
tion for its own sake, and those who have nothing to give as 
producers prefer to see revenue obtained from import duties, 
which they think they can avoid by not buying the articles 
on which a heavy duty is laid, rather than from direct 
taxes, which they must pay in any case. There is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the Parliament misrepre- 
sented the wishes of the nation, or that the new elec. 
tions will strengthen the Free-traders; and all over 
the Continent it may be seen that big armies and 
Protection go every year more necessarily together. 
The price of the alliance of the Clericals was paid 
in the Prussian not in the German Parliament. In 
face of a strong Liberal opposition it was not so heavy 
as had been anticipated. The Faux Laws were modified, 
but they were only modified in the sense that, within 
somewhat narrow limits, the Ministry was authorized, if 
it saw fit, to relax them. The Clericals were put on their 
good behaviour, and the laws were to be severe or lax 
according as the party pleased the CHANCELLOR or not. 
They were only very partially satisfied with the result; 
and, although they have not subsequently quarrelled with 
the CHANCELLOR, they have felt a pleasure in thwarting 
him so far as they could do so without making him an 
open enemy. 


When once the Socialist Bill, the increase of the army, 
and the institution of Protection, have been enumerated, 
we have come to an end of the triumphs of Prince 
Bismarck in his dealings with the Parliament. The main 
history of the Parliament has been a history of small 
quarrels with the Prince. The list of proposals made by 
the Prince, and either rejected or emasculated by the 
Parliament, is along one. It would have nothing to do 
with his gagging Bill, with his tobacco monopoly, or 
with his strange project for setting up a German South 
Sea Company. It has nearly driven him wild, as 
he himself said, by its constitutional pedantry in criti- 
cizing his scheme for absorbing Hamburg in the Customs 
system of the Empire. Within the last few weeks it has 
positively refused to vote a farthing for the expenses of an 
Economical Council which he chose to invent and call 
together to form in financial matters a Parliament outside 
Parliament. It has taken the pith out of his recent semi- 
Socialist measures. It has made his device for resuscitating 
medieval guilds harmless by making it optional; and 
his project for a vast central insurance office against 
accidents in which the State should pay for the poor has 
been turned into a scheme for an insurance office in each 
separate State, employers and employed being alike 
obliged to contribute; and the State giving no help to 
the poor. It might seem that a Parliament that has shown 
this amount of independence would at least have the 
satisfaction of respecting itself, and would take a pride in 
having shown that it had resisted pressure and striven to do 
its duty. But the members of the German Parliament do 
not find satisfaction or pride in anything. They simply 
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hate their life, and business is often at a standstill, 
because they will not come to Berlin. Their life is a life 
of incessant wrangling, party manoeuvring, and exposure 
to bullying or menace. Sometimes Prince Biswarck will 
not come near them ; sometimes he treats them toa violent 
harangue, in which the mildest thing he ever says is that 
they cannot be so sick of him as he is of them; sometimes 
he amuses himself by walking away directly a member to 
whom he objects begins to speak ; sometimes he threatens 
to carry off the whole pack of them to Hesse Cassel. On 
the other hand, they can sometimes prevent his doing all 
that he wishes. This is, no doubt, a consolation to them 
as honest men; but it is scarcely a sufficient consolation 
to compensate them for leaving their homes. 


VACCINATION AND SMALL-POX. 


logo Local Government Board have published a very 
useful Memorandum, by their Medical Officer, Dr. 
Bucwanan, on the number of deaths from small-pox among 
vaccinated and unvaccinated persons respectively. It is 
not to be expected that any amount of evidence upon this 
point will convince the sworn enemies of vaccination. 
They have renounced the Public Vaccinator and all his 
lymphs, vaccine and homan; and they are probably 
happier in dying for their faith than in living by a 
cowardly denial of it. The class to which information of 
this kind is really valuable is that margin of indolent or 
unreasoning persons who have not made up their minds 
to let their children go unvaccinated, but who are willing 
to avoid the trouble of taking them to the doctor, and so 
listen, half-convinced and half-doubting, to any arguments 
which go to show that they had better keep them at 
home. The figures brought out by Dr. Bucwanan are very 
well calculated to startle these people into common sense. 
If a million of unvaccinated persons were living on one 
side of the Thames and a million of vaccinated persons on 
the other, the number of deaths from small-pox during the 


‘last fifty-two weeks would have been in the former million 


3,350 and in the latter 90. Ifthe selected millions were 
made up of persons under twenty, the deaths from small- 
pox in the unvaccinated million would have been 4,520 
and in the vaccinated 61. Limiting the comparison to 
children under five, the deaths would have been 5,950 per 
million among the unvaccinated and between 40 and 41 

r million among the vaccinated. ‘'o put the same facts 
in a different shape, there are 37 chances that you will 
die of small-pox if you have not been vaccinated to one 
chance if you have been vaccinated. If you are under 
twenty, the chances are as 74 to 1, while with children 
under five they are as 146 to 1. In presence of these 
figures it is idle to complain that vaccination does not 
afford perfect protection against small-pox. Even the 
smallest proportion, 37 to 1, affords sufficient reason for 
taking the precaution which leaves you only one chance 
of dying by small-pox instead of 37. It would be well if 
the local authorities or the Government would take means 
to have these calculations made widely known. They 
ought to be given to every person who registers the birth 
of a child, scattered broadcast in house-to-house visita- 
tions, and have a conspicuous place found for them among 
parochial notices on church doors and elsewhere. If they 
were printed as leaflets they might be in the hands of 
every clergyman, every dissenting minister, and every dis- 
trict visitor. The greater the publicity secured for them 
the greater is the chance that they will take real hold of 
the class for whom they are intended. 

There is another lesson which Dr. Bucwanay’s Memo- 
randum conveys, and that is the tendency to decline 
which is apparent in the protective power of vaccination 
if it is not repeated after childhood. Supposing there has 
only been one vaccination, the security against small-pox 
18s, a8 we have seen, very much greater in the case of 
infants under five, and considerably greater in the case 
of persons under twenty, than it is in later life. But 
this security can be regained in all its force by re- 
vaccination. The statistics relating to soldiers, sailors, 
postmen, and persons employed in small-pox hospitals 
fully bear out the inference which is suggested by 
Dr. Bucuanan’s figures. If it were possible to make 
revaccination universal, there seems good reason to 
believe that small-pox would become of almost as rare 
occurrence in England as the plague. Unfortunately 
this end can only be brought about by indirect means. 


We have not yet succeeded in making the vaccination of 
infants really compulsory—in other words, we do not, as 
the anti-vaccination fanatics put it, snatch the infant out 
of its mother’s arms and hand it over to the vaccinator to 
be operated upon. Yet where children are concerned the 
argument for vaccination is even stronger than it ‘is 
where adults are concerned. The man who refuses to be 
vaccinated risks death from small-pox in his own person. 
If he is the sinner, he is also the sufferer. But when a 
man refuses to bave his child vaccinated, the infant suffers 
for the parent’s folly, and the law rightly holds that there 
are many dangers which a man may incur for himself and 
yet may not compel others to incur. Apart from this, the 
difficulty of enforcing vaccination in the case of adults 
generally would be practically insurmountable. The only 
thing that can be done in this direction is to extend 
the practice of making revaccination a condition in all 
cases where the State has something to give and may 
consequently demand something in return. Soldiers, 
sailors, and postmen are now revaccinated; and we do 
not see why this condition should not be extended to all 
Government employments whatever and to all recipients 
of poor relief. The community has a right to make its 
own terins in distributing its own money; and, if a man 
or woman cannot support themselves, they have no right 
to complain if the State stipulates, before taking their 
support upon itself, that they shall not become common 
carriers of a highly infectious disease. It seems vain, 
however, to hope for any advances in this direction while 
Boards of Guardians are so remiss, and are allowed to go 
on being so remiss, in seeing to the vaccination of children. 
In Bethnal Green, for example, a house-to-house visitation 
has shown that there are 828 unvaccinated children in the 
parish. The number could not possibly have been so large 
if the same care had been taken to carry out the law be- 
fore the present epidemic began as is being taken now 
that the prevalence of small-pox has been forced upon 
public attention. In Hackney it is stated that a number 
of parents have refused to have their children vaccinated, 
and that the Guardians have resolved to prosecute one of 
them. This is not a case to which the principle of a test 
prosecution can possibly be applicable. The law is per- 
fectly clear, and proceedings ought at once to be taken 
against every person found breaking it. 


It is not often that we are able to sympathize with the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, but they 
do at last seem to have got hold of a genuine grievance. 
At their last meeting Sir E. H. Currie gave a really 
piteous account of the difficulties they have had to contend 
with in connexion with the hospital ship offered them by 
the Admiralty. To most people it will seem that a ship 
moored in the middle of the Thames is about as isolated a 
place as can well be found in the neighbourhood of London. 
But nobody who has anything to do with the river seems 
willing to look at the matter in this light. The Port 
Sanitary Authorities and the Thames Conservancy, instead 
of helping the Asylams Board to get their ship ready, are 
doing all they can to put obstacles in their way. The 
directors of a Company which owns a disused pier have 
consented to let it to the managers, but another Company 
which has its premises near to this pier has declared that 
it will ‘‘ move heaven and earth” to prevent the managers 
from using it. Moving heaven and earth will probably 
resolve itself into moving the Chancery Division to 
grant an injunction, but we shall be greatly surprised 
if any judge is found to sustain so unreasonable a re- 
quest. The objection to gathering large numbers of 
small-pox patients together in an ordinary hospital is that 
the danger of infection which is inseparable from such 
a hospital ought not to be vicariously imposed on two 
or three districts. When the hospital is placed on 
the river this danger may, with proper precautions, be 
reduced almost to nothing. Every parish in London will 
gain from having its small-pox patients removed from its 
borders; while, as the Thames is, from a sanitary point of 
view, extra-parochial, no parish will suffer from patients not 
its own. We may be permitted perhaps to remark that 
Sir E. H. Currie unintentionally made au excellent point 
against the system of aggregate hospitals when he said 
that the small-pox patients removed from Hampstead to a 
hospital in some distant district were almost dead when 
admitted, owing to the long journey which they had had to 
take. Why should not this be equally true of small-pox 

atients removed from a distant district to Hampstead ? 
t is one advantage of the system of hospital ships that 
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the Thames, at one part or other of its course through 
London, comes fairly near to a large part of the metro- 
politan area; and that, if patients were embarked in a 
steam-launch at the nearest point, their journey would be 
much less fatiguing than it can possibly be made in a land 
am 


J DULWICH COLLEGE. 


BEAR garden in Southwark and the Fortune Theatre in 

Whitecross Street laid the foundation of the fortune of 
Edward Alleyn the actor and pious founder of the College of 
God’s Gift at Dulwich. With the same keen business instinct 
which had been the means of raising him from comparative 
poverty to wealth, he invested the money he had accumulated from 
these two sources in the purchase of the Dulwich estate. Even 
in those days, when London scarcely stretched southwards beyond 
the river's bank, and when Dulwich lay embedded between thickly 
wooded hills where gipsies and vagrants of all kind found undis- 
turbed resting-places, the property was a valuable one ; and to its 
shaded groves Alleyn was wont to retire when wearied by baiting 
bears for the amusement of the King, or by earning the plaudits 
of the citizens at the Fortune Theatre. 

But while enjoying the quiet seclusion of Dulwich Alleyn did 
not shut his eyes to the wants of the poor about him, and he de- 
termined to build and endow a college on the spot, in which should 
be housed and fed six old men and six old women to be chosen from 
among the deserving poor of Camberwell, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
St. Botolph Without, Bishopsgate, and St. Luke's, Middlesex, 
and where twelve scholars from the same parishes should be 
taught “ writing, reading, grammar, music, and good manners.” 
A master who was to be of the same blood and surname as him- 
self, and who was to enjoy in virtue of his office passing wealth 
on 401, a year, besides a table allowance and two hundred faggots 
of wood; a Warden, and four Fellows, were to constitute the staff 
of the College. With all the loving zeal of a founder Alleyn 
watched and superintended the daily growth of the College walls, 
and on the completion of the building, in 1619, he presided at the 
inauguration dinner at which the Lord Chancellor, Sir John 

y, and a host of notable personages partook of the “ neats 
tongues,” “ godwitts,” “felde pigions,” “ Colley floreys,” and 
other delicacies which were provided for their entertainment. 

As long as he lived also he administered the affairs of the 
College himself, and at his death, in 1626, he bequeathed the 
estate, as it at present exists, for the support of the charity. For 
more than two hundred years the affairs of Dulwich College re- 
mained much as Alleyn left them on his death, except that the 
value of the property had in the meanwhile increased from 800/. 
a year to a sum more than twelve times that amount. It is obvious 
that this vastly increased revenue was far more than was neces- 
sary to provide for the moderate objects of Alleyn’s charity, and 
it needed no great insight into such matters to be aware that 
“‘ where the carcase is there will the vultures be gathered together.” 
The case was eminently one for the consideration of the Charity 
Commissioners, and the attention of that body having been called 
to the matter, some four-and-twenty years ago, they pounced 
without hesitation on the abuse, and an their reforms by 
dragging their victim into the light of day. After much con- 
sideration and lengthy inquiries, they framed a scheme which, 
while preserving the lines laid down in the original bequest, pro- 
vided for their enlargement in proportion to the elasticity of the 
income. Bearing in mind Alleyn’s statute, that those scholars 
who were “ unfit for the University” should be instructed “ in 
their several manufactures ”—in other words, be fitted for trade— 
they established a lower school for the poor and industrial classes, 
where, for a fee of 1/, a year, a thoroughly good, sound education 
was to be given, and to which was apportioned 720/. a year for 
exhibitions and gratuities for the most promising boys. By means 
of these exhibitions they linked the Lower school with an Upper 
school, which, according to their intention, was to become a tirst- 
rate public school, and to this they assigned 800/, a year for exhi- 
bitions, and about 2,000/, for scholarships tenable in the school. In 
both schools priority of entry, and of possession of scholarships and 
exhibitions, and a reduced scale of fees, were reserved for boys 
from the privileged parishes—that is to say, St. Botolph’s, where 
Alleyn was born; St. Luke’s, Finsbury, and St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, where during a quarter of a century he followed his profes- 
sion as an actor; and Camberwell, where he lived during the last 
years of his life, where he established his charity, and where he 
died, 


How completely this scheme was in accord with the require- 
ments of the district is proved by the unqualified success it met 
with from its first adoption, No sooner were the Master, Warden, 
and Fellows pensioned off, and a Master, who was something other 
than a drone, with a workizg statl, appointed in their room, than 
boys poured in to both schools at such a rate that the old College 
could not hold them, and it became necessary to provide a new 
building for the overflow. The existence of a thoroughly good 

m of education both for those “ fitted for the University” and 
for “ poor scholars,” to quote the words of Alleyn’s statute, added 
an attraction to the natural charms of Dulwich, and the Governors 
were soon besieged with applications for building leases, Row 
after row of houses sprang up on the estate, serving the double 


purpose of adding to the number of scholars, and at the same time 
of more than providing the additional means necessary for their 
education. Thus things went on until at the bee time the limit 
of six hundred boys for the Upper school and two hundred for the 
Lower school has been reached, while the income of the estat, 
has advanced from 10,000/. in 1857 to rather more than double 
that amount. 

It might have been thought that the success of the scheme would 
have been accepted as a sufficient justification for its existence; 
but as a matter of fact its success has continually laid it open to 
attack. The wealth added to the estate by the settlement at 
Dulwich of parents desirous of sending their sons to one or other 
of the schools excited the cupidity of the vestries of the other 
privileged parishes, who began to clamour loudly for the par. 
tition of the Dulwich estate and for an appropriation to them. 
selves of three-fourths of it. Of these claims the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners wrote :—“ The vestry of St. Luke base 
their claims on the assumption that the four parishes have equal 
beneficial interests in Alleyn’s foundation, and that this interest ig 
for each parish one-fourth of the whole. The Commissioners 
desire to state that, in their judgment, this argument is not su 
ported by the true interpretation of the instruments of foundation 
or by the facts of the case. There is, therefore, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, no ground for the division of Alleyn’s endow- 
ments into four equal parts—one for each of the four parishes— 
and in this opinion they are confirmed by the circumstance 
although this endowment has been many times subject to hot 
debate before the Archbishop of Canterbury as visitor, before the 
Court of Chancery, before the Charity Commissioners, and before 
Parliament, no one of these authorities has recognized such a view, 
On the contrary, their decisions and actions have been entirely 
inconsistent with it.” 

Notwithstanding this, however, the vestries were so persistent 
in their outcry that in 1872 the Charity Commissioners drafted a 
new scheme, in which they proposed to give to each of the three 
claimants a capital sum of 10,000/, for educational purposes and a 
capitation allowance of 1,000/, a year. Fortunately this scheme 
never got beyond the abstract stage of discussion ; neither did one 
published in February 1874, by the terms of which St. Saviour’s 
and St. Botolph’s were each to have 10,000/, and St. Luke's 
20,000/.; nor yet did one brought out later in the same year, by 
which 15,000]. was to be paid to St. Saviour’s and 50,000). to St. 
Botolph’s and St. Luke’s. In the years 1875, 1876, and 1878 
fresh schemes of a somewhat similar tenour were proposed, and 
were all in turn withdrawn in obedience to law and common 
sense. 

With a ae, however, which is only equalled by that of 
the St. Luke’s Vestry, the Commissioners have now again returned 
to the charge, and have drawn up an elaborate scheme for the 
administration of “ Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift and the endow- 
ments thereof.” It is possible that the uncertainty engendered by 
repeated attempts at legislation, and the personal animosities pro- 
duced by the unfortunate “ Dulwich Libel case,” have made some 
new arrangements advisable. But the case is one to which the 
doctrine of cy pres, as followed by the Commissioners in 1857, is 
eminently applicable. Since that date nothing has occurred in the 
circumstances of the case to make it either necessary or reasonable 
to reverse the principle upon which they acted. The only changes 
which have taken place have been a considerable increase in the 
population of the parish of Camberwell as a whole, and the 
Dulwich part of the parish in particular, with a corresponding it- 
flation of the revenues of the College, and a gradual decrease in 
the populations of the other three parishes, In 1851 the population 
of Camberwell was 51,000, in 1871 it had risen to 100,000, and 
is now probably not far short of 200,000; in 1861 the populatia 
of St. Saviour’s, St. Botolph’s, and St. Luke’s parishes wer 
respectively 19,000, 11,569, 57,000, as against 15,000, 6,100, and 
54,000, in 1871. In view of these facts, the policy of the Com 
missioners should have been to strengthen the educational system 
existing on the spot, and to make it more effective and far reaeh- 
ing by linking Mg pow the Board and other schools of th 
parishes with the Lower school, and this again with the Upp 
school and the Upper school with the Universities by an enlarged 
system of scholarships and exhibitions. But what do they propo# 
in the new scheme which they have drafted? Amongst other 
things, they propose to give to the three diminishing parishes 
capital sum of 65,000/. out of the Dulwich estate, with an at 
ditional annual income of 1,500/., to be applied to educatioml 
purposes, while Dulwich College is to be satisfied with a capitil 
sum of 3,700/.,and an annual income of 3,900/, The Lowe 
school is also to receive 12,000/. for new buildings, with an annul 
income of 1,000/,; and 6,000/. is to be appropriated for a git 
=_? which is to be further supported by an annual grant d 


These figures are sufficiently startling as they stand; but they 
by no means limit the liberal intention of the Commissiones 
towards the three northern dwindling parishes ; for they expresilf 
provide that in the distribution of any future accumulation @ 
income arising from the Dulwich estate, regard shall be had “# 
the just claims of the four parishes of St. Giles, Camberwél; 
St. Saviour, Southwark ; St. Botolph Without, rw pr and 


St. Luke, Middlesex.” According toa Report published of the pir 
ceedings of a deputation from Camberwell to the Commissionels 
this point was strongly commented upon by Mr. Grantham, MP, 
who introduced the deputation; and the only answer your 
safed by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald was that “the present Oomr 
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missioners had — to do with that, asthe consideration of 
such claims would be taken off their shoulders aud put upon 
those of the Charity Commissioners of the future”! It is to this 
happy-go-lucky principle of making things smooth at the moment, 
allowing the future to take care of itself, that the strange 
visions of the present scheme are probably to be attributed. 
On no other ground is it possible to explain the proposal to 
hand over 50,000/, to the already charity-gorged City parishes of 
St. ss and St. Luke. Mr. Bryce, in moving the second 
reading of the “London City (Parochial Charities) Bill,” lately 
asserted in the House of Commons that the charity funds annually 
distributed in the City parishes average at the present time 2/. 

r head of theinhabitants. But, according to the recent Census 
returns, the population of the City is only a third of what it was 
at the beginning of the century; and, if it continues to diminish 
at the same rate, there would be at the end of fifty years, if the 
charities were left undisturbed, a very appreciable addition to the 
income of every resident derivable from the charity funds. Even 
now there is such a plethora of money that, to quote Mr. Bryce, a 
great deal is spent in the “ payment of poor rates, to the relief of 
the great banking houses and public warehouses in the City.” 

But the time chosen for the transfer of the money is as unwise 
as the gift itself. The Parliamentary vultures are already hovering 
over the City preparing to pounce upon its charities ; and yet this 
is the time chosen by the Commissioners to pay over 50,000/. into 
the doomed funds. Mr. Bryce has shown conclusively that, so far 
from wanting money, the City parishes, St. Botolph and St. Luke 
among the rest, are in need of depletion, and it requires no gift of 
prophecy to foresee that before long the surplus moneys, including 
the Commissioners’ 50,000/., if they should be permitted to carry 
out their scheme, will be scattered by Parliament to the four winds 
of heaven as occasions may arise for their distribution. In short, 
reason and fact point to the conclusion that the parishes of St. 
Botolph and St. Luke have no right to the money, and that they 
have no need for it, and further that, if it were given them, it would 
be immediately taken from them. 

After what we have said, we shall probably not be thought pre- 
sumptuous if we take it for granted that the Commissioners’ scheme 
will not become law. But, as we have pointed out, it may in the 
circumstances be advisable to revise the scheme which has 
governed the College and its endowments for the last twenty-four 
years, and we have indicated the direction which the revision 
should take. Ample provision should be made to secure the per- 
manent existence of the Upper school as a first-rate public school, 
and there should further be devised a liberal system of scholarshi 
attached to the schools in the privileged parishes to enable 
those boys who are fitted for a higher course of study to enjoy 
the privi of the best possible education. 


SKIRMISHING AT LIVERPOOL. 


LTHOUGH there cannot be said to have been anything 

particularly novel about the attempt to blow up the Town 
Hall at Liverpool last week, it must be allowed a considerable 
position among like displays of Irish valour, forethought, and 
resolution. As usual, it is entirely impossible for persons in 
possession of minds of ordinary sanity to understand the exact 
object which the conspirators proposed to themselves. By placing 
a bomb or petard against a door you can certainly, if you manage 
properly, blow in that door, but you cannot do any very great 
damage of any other kind. You may killa few passers-by, it is true; 
but passers-by at four o’clock in the morning are not numerous, nor, 
as a rule, are they either important or personally obnoxious by 
station or office. In the second place, the absence of personal 
valour on the part of the skirmishers was also, as usual, con- 
spicuous. It cannot be too much urged on the managers of the 
Skirmishing Fund in future that the arming of their mysterious 
avengers with weapons of price and precision is an altogether 
useless expenditure of the money obtained from the housemaids of 
New York. The skirmisher’s first duty is to run away, and that 
he does nobly; but he appears to consider that the principal 
object of ing arms is to enable the carrier to allow himself 
to be disarmed. The mild and sheeplike demeanour of M‘Kevitt 
and M‘Grath does not of course in the least detract from the 
credit due to the admirable conduct of their countryman, 
police constable Casey. An unarmed man who captures one armed 
with a revolver, and possessing himself of that weapon makes a 
second scoundrel stand and deliver his weapon, performs what may 
be called with appropriateness a very pretty feat of arms. The 
policeman who dragged the infernal machine away from the door 
perhaps showed greater pluck still, and we are not disposed to 
cavil, as some very critical persons have done, at his discretion. 
Discretion is an admirable quality, perhaps rarer inits best formeyen 
than courage; but it has forms which are not its best, and which 
may be confounded with that best with great convenience to the 
individual but not to the advantage of society. It was very 
clearly the duty of police constable 884 (we are sorry that his 
name escapes us) to get the infernal thing away from the door first 
of all. In the words of Colonel John Hay, that duty was “a 
durned clear thing, and he went for it: there and then.” If all 
persons who have to do at the t moment with Irish 
scoundrelism saw their duty quite as clearly and went for it with 
quite as much decision, it would be a good deal better for them 
and for the public. 


The story, however, commonplace as it would be but for the 
excellent pluck and judgment of the police and the successful 
capture they made, has a kind of coda or afterpiece, which 
seemed from the first as if it must be legendary, but which 
might have been true (it is not stranger than the Chester 
Castle business), and at any rate is too picturesque to be lost. 
The captured scoundrels were brought before the magistrates, 
remanded, and placed in the borough gaol in one of the suburbs 
of Liverpool. About two o'clock on Sunday morning (so ran 
the legend) a body of some three hundred men, in marching 
order, approached the walls of that accursed bastille. It is 
observable that the practice of keeping step always figures 
prominently in Irish disaffection. hether it is the chorus 
of the Marseillaise which is responsible for the idea, we cannot 
say, but all leaders of revolts in Ireland seem to imagine that, if 
some hundreds of men can be got to do “ left-right” about the 
country (especially in the dark), the brutal Saxon will vanish from 
the land, and the days of Malachi with the Collar of Gold will 
return. So the forlorn hope of Liverpool marched. But when 
they came insight of the gaol an unpleasant surprise awaited them. 
“The warders were armed,” as Mr. Kinglake (with only one word 
altered) observed in the passage which grieved Mr. Matthew 
Arnold so dreadfully years ago, as a proof of the brazen and 
Corinthian character of English style. ‘The rescue or two which 
was coming up, therefore, said to each other, like the counsellors 
of Frederick the Great’s ancestors, “ Que faire? ils ont des 
canons,” and made off in several directions. For a county con- 
stable had seen them marching, and it had struck him that two or 
three hundred people, evidently not in Her Majesty's service, had 
no particular business to march at two o'clock in the morning. 
So the mythical rescue failed, as, let us hope, it would have 
failed if it had been attempted, and M‘Kevitt and M‘Grath 
languish in prison, objects doubtless of the most fervent sym- 
pathy to the New York housemaids. It does not, however, appear 
that the employers of the New York housemaids feel exactly the 
same sentiments. Americans, despite the nonsense which is talked 
by some sentimentalists, are still not very fond of England, and 
would probably grieve but moderately at an English defeat in 
regular warfare. But they have no more affection for the skulk- 
ing murderers whom by no fault of their own they harbour, and 
send back to us, than have Englishmen themselves. The re- 
ported utterances of O'Donovan Rossa are of course valuable 
only in so far as the reader has the wit to interpret them 
rightly. When Rossa says that he knows nothing of M‘Kevitt 
and M‘Grath, his denial is worth exactly the amount at which 
he sets his knowledge. When he, denying that the act is 
directly Fenian, admits that it grew out of the spirit animating 
the Fenian organization, the admission is so far valuable that it 
shows that Rossa knows unqualified denial to be useless, It is clear, 
however, that the skirmishing fund is not one of those American 
products of which America is most proud. The Americans, 
judging us by themselves, naturally think that this sort of argu- 
ment is more likely to harden than to soften the hearts of English- 
men towards Ireland, and it is by no meansclear that they have 
any interest, or think that they have any interest, in Irish discon- 
tent as such. The “Irish vote” is quite as much of a nuisance 
as it is of an advantage, and Americans proper resent the tendency of 
Milesian colonists to look on America merely as a place wherein to 
amass a little money to purchase a farm in Ireland. Also the 
shrewder inhabitants of the States know quite well tke difficulties 
which they have before them, and anti-rent crusades and secret 
societies provoking to outrage are not things at all likely to 
conciliate them. 

For us, however, the important thing is not the attitude of the 
Americans, but the probability of these abominable outrages con- 
tinuing and the best means of dealing with them. Mr. O’Donovan 
Rossa was reported to have said that he knewall about the Dotere/ 
explosion, that infernal machines of some sort or other had been 
placed in her hold, and that Irishmen in the navy had undertaken 
more projects of the same kind. It has already been remarked that 
nothing acquires probability from the mere fact of Mr, Rossa having 
testified to it, but that things antecedently probable may be made 
less improbable still by his corroboration, provided that there is 
no other likely explanation. The official inquiry into the loss of 
the Dotered has not been held, and we are, therefore, under some 
restraint in commenting on that disaster. But Commander Evans's 
report frankly declines to give any but the most hypothetical ex- 
planation, and conjecture is, therefore, to a certain extent free. 
in Monte Video, we are told, they incline to the hypothesis of 
Chilian torpedoes—a not impossible, but somewhat unlikely, theory. 
The boiler theory, which ofticial opinion is believed to favour, im- 
plies very bad management on the part of the engineers. The in- 
fernal machine explanation, whether it gains or not from the re- 
spectable endorsement of Mr. O'Donovan Rossa, was notoriously a 
favourite one at the time of the disaster, and certainly does not lose 
credit when it is taken in connexion with the repeated attempts (more 
clumsy, indeed, but made under more difficult circumstances) atsimi- 
lar atrocities on land. It would be altogether idle to pretend that 
any Englishman, except a Ministerial partisan who has resolutely 
stopped his eyes and ears, is at a loss to account for the abundance 
of this class of outrages. ‘They were, it is not too much to say, 
indicated and trade-marked by Mr. Gladstone in his famous Mi 
lothian crusade, as the special and infallible means of inducing 
Englishmen to change their minds on a political question. The 
very clearness and certainty with which this fact is known has 
been of some service to the Prime Minister's henchmen in their 
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———_ to discount the damaging inference. That inference was 
made known so early, has been pointed out so often, that it is easy 
to deride the repetition of it with the ery of “connu!” It may be 
submitted, however, with all submission to these ingenious rea- 
soners, that after all it is no argument against an hypothesis that 
it constantly explains constantly recurring facts. In the Fenian out- 
break of a dozen years ago the use of explosives was comparatively 
rare—in the present business it has been constant. The alteration 
cannot be explained by the progress of science, for the attempts made 
recently have not been by any means specially according to know- 
ledge. It cannot be explained by any immediate and pressing 
object not to be obtained in any other way; for neither at Salford, 
nor at London, nor at Liverpool, nor in any of the other instances, 
has there been any such object to be aimed at. The simple fact is that 
the indiscretion of a prominent statesman, accustomed to ignore 
everything but the direct object at which he is aiming, has put 
into the heads of divers rather stupid and absolutely unprincipled 
persons the idea of bullying Englishmen into submission by doses of 
gunpowder and dynamite. What is more, the idea has been caught 
up by partisan journalists and speech-makers ; and it is being urged 
on Englishmen that the only way to stop the gunpowder and the 
dynamite is to grant Irish demands without looking at the bill. 
Of course, the question for the constituencies and for the public 
generally is whether this system commends itself or whether it 
does not. A person of the exact type of the celebrated “man in 
the Peckham omnibus” was heard the other day to murmur that 
‘in his opinion these two fellows meant murder, and he did not 
see why they should not be treated as murderers.” This was, of 
course, shocking, and can only be set down to the incurable 
brutality of the English middle class. But, at the same time, it 
is quite certain that “ when the Danes land ” there are only two 
things todo. You may buy them off, in which case they will go 
on landing until your purse is empty and your throat has 
to pay the penalty of the emptiness. Another method is to 
meet controlment with controlment—to give seven feet of Eng- 
lish rope to every rascal who is found endangering the lives 
of innocent men, women, and children in England by his 
clumsy scoundrelism, and seven volleys (though seven would 
hardly be required) of English lead to every gang of rioters whose 
operations in Ireland are intended to be aided and abetted by the 
said scoundrelism. The Danes have landed now in Thackeray's 
sense, and the question is what is to be done with them. All the 


nonsense talked about tyranny and repression and Continental. 


precedents need not for one moment disturb any one who reflects 
that, in a political point of view, Ireland is absolutely free; that 
not one single vestige of what is called, in political slang, ascen- 
dency remains; and that, if those who arrogate to themselves the 
title of Irishmen are fighting to-day, they are fighting only for the 
privilege to murder and maim, to shut up free markets and forbid 
the free exercise of personal rights, to refuse the payment of just 
debts, and enforce the obedience of illegal dictation, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY CHURCHES. 


TIYHE St. James's Gazette of Monday last favoured its readers 
-L with what it calls “a census-table of a rather remarkable 
character which will not be found in any official return,” though 
it studiously omits to specify by whom or for what particular 
purpose this unofficial census was taken. Some conjecture how- 
ever may be formed on both points from what is stated further on. 
This census was taken on Sunday, May 1, and professes to show 
how many persons of either sex attended morning service at the 
various Churches and Nonconformist Chapels in the City on that 
day exclusive of choristers and other officials, what number these 
buildings will accommodate, what is the income of the clergy 
attached to them—we are told nothing about the incomes of 
Dissenting ministers—as well as “some other detailed information 
of an interesting and surprising character”; not very surprising, 
we should imagine, to those at all familiar with the subject. On 
these “interesting figures” the St. James's Gazette proceeds to 
observe that “ many good Churchmen” are discontented with the 
present state of things, especially when they come to reflect that 
the City population is rapidly decreasing, while “ new populations 
are crowding the suburbs, where sufficient church accommodation 
can only be supplied by constant demands on their pockets ;” and 
these good Churchmen would accordingly like to see all or most of 
these churches swept away, and their incomes and ministrants 
transferred elsewhere. But we are particularly requested to 
direct our attention “to the returns of attendance at the Non- 
conformist Chapels on the same day; from which it appears 
that the total general congregation in 15 chapels nearly 
equalled the congregations in the 57 churches.” It would not 
perhaps be uncharitable to assume that the census was conducted 
under Dissenting auspices and with a view of establishing this 
“ interesting” contrast, and it is obvious at once to remark that, 
as a test of the relative strength of Church and Dissent, it is open 
to all the same objections which have been repeatedly urged in our 
columns and elsewhere against the trustworthiness for that purpose 
of the official census conducted in the same manner throughout 
England by Mr. Horace Mann in 1851, which the Nonconformists 
have resolutely refused ever since to allow to be corrected by a 
more accurate system of computation. But there are still further 
objections to the suggested inference in the present case, and as 
the relations of Church and Dissent have very little to do with 


the general scope of our argument, we may as well dispose of thig 
aspect of the question at once. In the first place then it must be 
observed that, if these 15 Nonconformist chapels can secure an 
aggregate attendance nearly equal to that of the 57 City churches, 
it looks as if the small numbers at some of these last must be due 
rather to clerical neglect or some other accidental cause than to 
any want of people to come, and it can at best afford no better 
reason for demolishing the churches in the City than in man 
rts of Wales where at least three-fourths of the people attend 
issenting chapels. But in the next place “ these interesting 
figures ” show that of the total congregation of these 15 chapels g 
full third is monopolized by the City Temple, which not only 
stands at the very outskirts of the City, but from the peculiar 
style of preaching affected by Dr. Parker—on which we had some- 
thing to say in another connexion not long ago—notoriously attracts 
a miscellaneous audience from all parts of London. Of the remaini 
two-thirds a good deal over half is absorbed by the Finsbury, Sout 
Place, and Weigh House Chapels, which are three of the largest 
and best known in the metropolis, the latter especially, where Dr, 
Binney used to preach. The only other Nonconformist congrega- 
tion reported to exceed or nearly approach 300 is that of St. 
Mary Moorfields, formerly Cardinal Wiseman’s Pro-cathedral, and 
the oldest Roman Catholic place of worship in London except the 
Ambassadors’ Chapels. The rest range variously from about 100 
to 21. The utmost therefore that can fairly be gathered from 
these Dissenting statistics is that the City clergy might with ad- 
vantage exert themselves more actively than they sometimes do, 
Besides, if the City Temple is to be pressed into the argument on 
one side, Churchmen have a right to demand that the genuine 
original Temple Church, also just within the City line, and 
crowded as it deserves to be for its servicesand its sermons, should 
not be overlooked. 
On the Church statistics we do not propose to dwell in detail 
here, first because those familiar with the subject will find nothing 
very new in them, secondly because we have no guarantee for 
their accuracy, and chiefly because it is not on these points that 
our contention against the destruction of the City churches mainly 
hinges. But one or two passing observations will not be out of 
place. The accommodation in St. Paul’s Cathedral is stated at 
3,600, whereas the Cathedral will hold, and not unfrequently does 
actually contain, some thousands more. Taking again three churches 
of which we happen to know something, St. Augustine’s, St. 
Bartholomew’s, Moor Lane, and St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, we 
note that the congregations in all three are rated at considerably 
under 100, There certainly often are, or used to be, much | 
congregations in two, if not all three of them, And this leads us 
to notice the transparent fallacy of taking attendance at the 
Morning Service, at 11 o'clock presumably, as an exclusive 
test. lt is notoriously a prevalent, however objectionable, 
habit among the classes who mostly frequent City churches for 
the men to lie in bed on Sunday mornings while their wives cook 
the dinner, and hence the evening services are much more largely 
attended than the morning. Roman Catholic churches again, like 
St. Mary Moorfields, have several early masses on Sundays, 
besides the High Mass at 11, and a similar custom prevails in 
several of the Anglican churches, including St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
The 11 o'clock service therefore is an inadequate test, except at 
Dissenting chapels, even of the morning congregations. But the 
main objection to the reckless scheme of Sacrilegious Vandalism, 
which these cunningly concocted tables of sensational statistics are 
intended to promote, and which even Mr. Carlyle denounced as 
“a sordid, nay sinful piece of barbarism,” does not turn on any 
wrangle over the detailed accuracy of “ surprising and interesting 
figures.” We have shown good reason for regarding these sta- 
tistics as in many respects misleading, but there are far graver 
issues at stake. Two other objections, both important though 
hardly the most important, are just noticed by the St, James's 
Gazette, but noticed only to be disparaged or put aside, namely 
that “ most of these churches are fine fabrics, some of them very 
beautiful”—which unfortunately applies to some already de 
stroyed—and that a turn in the tide may some day bring 
the population of the City—a point dwelt on with much force in 
a letter of Mr. Richards’s to the St. James's Gazette of Wednesday 
last, where he calls attention to the acknowledged healthiness of 
the situation and the “thousands of unlet flats and chambers” 
which might, and not improbably will hereafter be utilized for 
dwelling purposes. And this consideration can the less be ignored 
with impunity, because if the churches were destroyed, the site of 
church and churchyard would at once be ruthlessly swept into the 
market, and could never be recovered. On the esthetic or archeo- 
logical aspects of the question there is the less need to enter 
here at any length, because in “a Plea for Wren’s Churches” 
we devoted a special article to that subject two years ago. 
But we then also intimated that there were grave objections on 
religious and practical grounds to the proposed scheme of demoli- 
tion, and this side of the question, which is too apt to be alto- 
gether lost sight of, will bear a little further treatment. But it 
may be worth while first to note that what is called the ssthetic 
argument is by no means one that only concerns “ zesthetes ”"— 
use the rather questionable nomenclature adopted by disciples of 
the modern Renaissance—nor is it exhausted by merely enume- 
rating the several beauties of Wren’s churches taken apart, though 
it must be remembered that in many of them are to be found old 
monuments, old pictures, old decorations, and last, but not least, 
old customs, which it would be a grievous pity to lose. 
churchyards too, with the trees or shrubs which are, or may be 
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planted in them, offer, it pil pond been observed, a rest to tired 
eye and brain, none the less because those who benefit by them 
are often unconscious of it. But we were going to observe that in 
rebuilding the City after the great fire Wren studied general effect 
as well as the ay of the separate churches, and designed 
the various steeples to harmonize with his great work at St. Paul's. 
To destroy them would be to mar the poate of what is still, in 
spite of some modern excrescences, a sin y beautiful town. 

But important as are these considerations the moral and prac- 
tical objections to the reckless scheme of destruction now so widely 
advocated appear to us even more decisive. They are excellently 
treated in an article contributed last year by Mr. Kegan Paul to 
the Nineteenth Century, of which we shall not scruple to avail 
ourselves as occasion serves, And his plea for “ the proper use of 
the City churches” comes with all the greater force from one who 
does not write, or profess to write, as “a good Churchman,” and 
indeed almost goes out of his way to remind the London clergy to 
‘whom he appeals that he “has deliberately abandoned the faith 
they hold.” He addresses them therefore as an outsider from what 
may perhaps be called an Agnostic though not certainly an un- 
friendly or irreligious point of view, and reminds them in sub- 
stance that, as men want some kind of religion, it is the duty of 
“ the priests of a grand historic Church,” which claims the exclu- 
sive right of supplying this want to do what lies in their power to 
utilize their opportunities and make their ministrations effectual ; 
and he goes on to show what excellent use might be made of the 
City churches for this purpose ; that is of course if the incumbents 
resided in their parishes. For it is in truth the non-residence of 
the clergy rather than the want of a congregation that has led to 
the desertion of the churches. The population, as he justly observes, 
has not left the City; “on the contrary there is no spot in the 
world where so many human beings are crowded together for the 
greater part of each week,” and therefore no spot where “ a wise 
clergyman would have so = opportunities of usefulness among 
the young, the active, the intellectual, the sceptical, and the 
eurious—in fact among just those classes at whom the parson 
hardly ever gets.” For it will not be gravely maintained, at least 
by the ministers of a Church which provides a form of daily 
prayer, that religion is simply a matter for Sundays. The writer 
goes on to speak of short services in the middle of the day, when 
almost every one —< in business in the City takes a full hour's 
interval of rest, and personal witness to the success of the ex- 
periment when tried at St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, where “ the 
church was crammed at every one of the services,” till the whole 
.thing was brought to an abrupt conclusion by the result of we 
forget which of the Ritualist prosecutions we have heard so much 
about of late, Similar experiments*have been tried elsewhere with 
equal success, and we cannot but*think the writer is somewhat un- 
just in his strictures on “ the great metropolitan Cathedral,” which, 
in spite of “ the deadly shade of canonical hours,” not only “ ought 
to lead the way ” but has actually led the way in this movement. 
No doubt the ordinary Cathedral services are performed there as 
-elsewhere, and they are often largely attended, but we should be 
surprised to find that any Cathedral in England had rivalled the 
recent activity of St. Paul’s in developing other besides strictly 
“canonical” functions. Certainly the Dome is often filled at the 
daily or almost daily services held at midday during Lent and 
Advent, and probably at other seasons also. Mr. Kegan Paul sug- 
= other ways in which the City clergy, whether of the High, 

w, or Broad School, might easily find or make opportunities for 
grappling with the sin, misery, and ignorance, which abound in 
their parishes ; and he adds, truly enough, that it is not only the 
-orthodox or religiously disposed who would value these short week- 
‘day services. His old Eton experiences of the daily College chapel 
and more recently of St. Ethelburga’s, help to prove that a rest 
for the spirit is often to be gained where others are praying even by 
those who do not pray themselves. Nor would it be difficult to intro- 
duce into City churches the custom, very common abroad, where a 
<ongregation without a priest, led by the village schoolmaster 
orsome other lay representative, recite hymns and litanies for 
themselves, or to open the church for private prayer or retirement. 
-And for such purposes “ the little out of the way churches which 
nobody can use ”—as we often hear said—are just those which 
‘would be found most serviceable. But there is no need to go 
further into details, which would readily suggest themselves to 
those concerned, according to circumstances. Enough, and more 
than enough, has been said to prove that there are practical as well 
a3 esthetic and antiquarian grounds for sternly resisting the 
threatened destruction of these ancient shrines, and we quite agree 
with the writer already quoted that the one practical argument 
urged with wearisome iteration on the other side completely 
breaks down the moment it is seriously examined. 

We are told once more by the St. James's Guzette—for perhaps the 
thousandth time—that a new population is growing up in the 
suburbs, whose religious wants can only be supplied out of their 
own pockets, and accordingly the City churches should be de- 
and “ their and employed elsewhere.” 

@ fail to appreciate the summ: ic of this modest proposal. 
Why cannot the population of the L London suburbs, arn are 
certainly not less wealthy as a rule than growing populations 
elsewhere, pay for their own new churches? Moreover there is 
much force in Mr. Kegan Paul’s contention that what is wanted 
there is generally not so much the multiplication of churches as of 
Services. In the City nobody has time to stir more than a few 
paces from his place of business ; in the suburbs most people have 
Plenty of time to walk a little way to church, and many would 


prefer it, so that one central church with a staff of ten clergy 
and frequent services might do all or more than all the work of 
ten scattered churches with one or two clergy apiece. But 
in any case the “simple plan” of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul has neither honesty nor policy to recommend it. It 
will be quite time enough to talk of transferring ministrants and 
incomes to the suburbs when the City clergy have at least fairly 
tried the experiment of utilizing their churches, which too often 
stand empty where they are, not from any want of worshippers, 
but because the pastor has left his many sheep in this peopled wil- 
derness and gone off to enjoy the dignified repose of a suburban 
home. We spoke in e former article of one distinct use of such 
churches, as “ the religious centres of Guilds, Confraternities, and 
the like.” It has now been shown that they may also subserve 
other and still more obvious needs. To argue from an ingenious 
calculation of the number present at certain City churches on a 

rticular Sunday morning in May that the sooner churches and 
incumbents are improved off the face of the earth the better is 
about as reasonable, not to say religious, as to argue that a man 
need not say his prayers because he has no Sunday coat. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 


Wat critics have said about authors, and what authors 
have said about critics, is a topic that might be treated 
of with more learning than Mr. Jennings has displayed in a 
little work on the Curiosities of Criticism (Chatto & Windus). 
He has written chiefly about modern and English critics. He has 
not gone back to the fine old quarrels in which Callimachus, 
Theocritus, and Apollonius Rhodius were mixed up. At the 
Court of the Ptolemies, poets and their rivals behaved much as 
they did at the Court of Louis XIV. They made fun of each 
other's legs, and verses, and compared each other to the scavenger 
bird of Egypt. Envy was then believed by Callimachus, as by 
Balzac, and by authors at large, to be the motive power of criti- 
cism. The quarrel in Greece was so old as to have become pro- 
verbial, and when Plato quotes the lines about “ poets hating 
oets, and potters potters,” he was doubtless thinking of feuds 
etween the poets who succeeded and were popular and the 
poets who failed and said disagreeable things. ‘Lhe philosophers 
were no better. Several Platonic dialogues are really criti- 
cisms of the popular Sophists, by the Sophist whose un- 
— ultimately took the strong shape of a dose of 
emlock. There are few better examples of the “ candid 
friend” style of criticism than the passages in which Aristotle 
reviews the Platonic theory of ideas. Later criticism at 
Alexandria produced the exuberant spitefulness of Zoilus and the 
meddlesome activity of Zenodotus. Aristarchus became the 
patron of all sound criticism, and commentators preferred being 
wrong with him to being right with Aristophanes, French 
society, from the age of Boileau to that of Paul de St.-Victor, 
would have provided Mr. Jennings with abundance of anecdotes. 
Moliére and his critics alone would supply material for a very 
curious and amusing chapter; and the quarrels of classicists aud 
romanticists, of Balzac and Sainte-Beuve, of the critics who 
write and run away, and of the critics who cross swords, might 
have been made no less entertaining. The mere name of Pope 
suggests a whole literature, at which Mr. Jennings has glanced, of 
spiteful criticism, But he has preferred to deal, as a rule, with 
the feuds of our own century—with Keats andthe Quarterly, Mr. 
Tennyson and the same censor, Mr. Gilbert and the Pali Mail 
Gazette, 

In any active literary age it must needs be that offences come. 
In such ages criticism is a profession. Now all professions, from 
acting to medicine, have their jealousies; but it is not the business 
of other professions to be perpetually talking. This is the business 
of criticism, and so the troubled waters are constantly being stirred 
over again, and the mud is brought up to the top. Criticism is an 
art practised on the most sensitive of all human beings—poets, and 
men of letters. No other class is so ready or so able to cry out 
when it is hurt, and Mr. Jennings has made an amusing selection 
of the cries of injured vanity. Swift called “the true critic” “a 
dog at the feast.” Ignorance, he said, is the father of criticism ; 
noise, impudence, pedantry, ill-manners, are her offspring. Mr. 
Ruskin, that gentle critic who has scalped Guido, Salvator Rosa, 
Claude, and Mr. Whistler, is, in his milder moods, of the opinion 
that criticism is a piece of bad breeding. Goldsmith thought that 
by one false pleasantry the future peace of a worthy man’s life is 
disturbed.” And this is the incessant charge against critics, that 
they poison the existence of authors, good cad bad: The accusa- 
tion seems to have very little sense in it. Authors are really 
engaged, voluntarily, in a kind of game. They throw down the 
challenge to the critic, they are miserable if he does not take it up, 
and they become half wild with rage if his verdict is not favourable. 
Experience, by this time, might teach even authors that critics 
have little power to make or mar. 

Let a book be good or bad, if it has the element of popularity 
in it it will succeed, in spite of the righteous or unrighteous wrath 
of reviewers. And, if o hed has not the salt of popularity in it, 
no amount of favourable or even of gushing notices will rescue it 
from neglect. Every great poet of the century—except, perhaps, 
Scott—was violently attacked in his beginnings, It was partly 
oe partly dulness, partly political spite, that caused the 


inburgh Renew to speak of Christabel as “a miserable piece of 
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eoxcombry and shuffling”; while the thin and precious volume 
that contains Kubla Khan was “ one of the most notable pieces of 
impertinence of which the press has lately been guilty. . . . With 
one exception, there is literally not one couplet in the publication 
before us which would be reckoned poetry, or even sense, were it 
found in the corner of a newspaper or upon the window of an inn.” 
This blatant nonsense no more harmed Ooleridge than Jeffrey’s 
“ This will never do” harmed Wordsworth. Though the world is 
weary of the story of Keats and the Quarterly, we are obliged to 
with Mr. Jennings that the Reviewer did harm the poet. 

he publishers of Hyperion (Taylor and Hessey, 1820) say “ the 
m was intended to be of equal length with Endymion, 

ut the reception given to that work discouraged the author from 

ceeding,” and thus a narrow and prejudiced criticism caused a 
avy loss to literature. And yet even now a fair judge will 
admit that the Quarterly Reviewer did hit a number of terrible 
blots in Endymion. It would have been a misfortune if Keats's 
first work had been eagerly applauded, and if all contemporary 
versifiers had followed the worst examples of his bad early 
manner. There was a good deal of truth in the remark, “he 
wanders from one subject to another, from the associations, not 
of ideas, but of sounds, and the work is composed of hemistichs 
which, it is quite evident, have forced themselves upon the author 
by the mere force of the catchwords on which they turn.” Chap- 
man had set the example of the same false method in his translation 
of the Odyssey. ‘ 

But, if Keats's energy was relaxed by the abuse of critics, we 
scarcely can remember another example in which malicious or 
just criticism stood in the way of a good book, or prevented a 

d one from attracting its congenial audience. Of the latter 
ewe a rare example is Macaulay's crushing exposure of 

bert Montgomery. Of the former we see a kind of trace 
when Shelley complains, after an assault by the Quarterly, 
“my faculties are shaken to atoms and torpid; I can write 
nothing.” The real mischief which even sound criticism does is 
to check spontaneity. A writer may be warned of a fault and 
may accept the warning, but his natural power is abated 
for the moment; he thinks of his paces, and, if we may say 
so, is thrown out of his stride. ut this sort of effect soon 
passes away, and the results of criticism may, in the long run, 
prove salutary. That righteous judgment does not interfere with 
a bad book’s vogue we see every day in the illustrious example 
of certain novelists. 
a powerful critic long ago informed the author of A Daughter 
of Heth that, whatever he might succeed in, one field was 
closed against him—the field of fiction. But this prophecy has 
been eminently unfulfilled. Again, it often happens that a new 
book, novel or poem, is very much to the taste of the critics. 
The press is unanimous in its praise. The author's heart rejoices ; 
he looks forward to many editions, and thinks that even on the 
system of “ half-profits” there must be money for him. But the 
public has not agreed with the reviewers, and the publishers’ books 
show a sale of some fifty copies, and an alarming deficit. Authors 
should reflect on these verities, and so learn to bear criticism 
without screaming aloud or writhing in silent anguish. And 
yet, though no one knows better than the critic the truths which 
we have advanced, it is probable that critics, next to really great 

oets, themselves suffer most keenly from unfavourable reviews. 
hese are the amiable inconsistencies of human nature. 

The ingratitude of poets has often left us mourning. Mr. 
Tennyson has altered or suppressed almost all the passages in his 
volume of 1833 which the critics pointed out to his notice. The 
“wealthy miller’s mealy face” is no longer affectionately com- 

red to “the moon in an ivy-tod,” whatever an “ ivy-tod” may 

His chestnut buds are no longer “ gummy.” “ Then leaped a 
trout” has taken the place of “a water-rat from off the bank.” 
The famous passage about 

One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly,—and nothing more, 

which provoked the flippant inquiry,“ What more would she 
like? ” has been modilied. An ecstatic address to “ Darling 
room, my heart’s delight,” is omitted altogether, and, in short, 
Mr. Tennyson has usually accepted the advice even of unfriendly 
critics, Yet he has never shown any fervent gratitude, and even 
wants fifty years ago an angry little poem on “ Fusty Chris- 
topher. 

We, in our humble way, are suffering from a want of kindly 
recognition. Two years ago we reviewed Mr. John Payne's 
privately printed translation of Villon’s poems. While we found 
much to admire, we had to say that the version of the famous 
“ Ballad of Old Time Ladies” was perhaps the worst ballade ever 
written. We did not like the expression “the middle modern 
air” from which Thais is supposed to hide. It did not seem a 
natural expression in Villon’s mouth. “ Heloisa the staid” seemed 
not to be well fitted with an epithet. We disliked “ the queen 
whose orders were” to the effect that Buridan should be drowned. 
And we complained that “But what has become of last year's 
snow?” was a poor rendering of Mais oi sont les neiges dantan ? 
Mr. Payne has just republished his Villon, in a form suited to a 
“squeamish” modern taste, which dislikes the free filth of the 
Parisian burglar, when rendered, in cold blood, into English. 
The new volume deserves, and, we hope, will obtain, popu- 
larity. But while Mr. Payne has altered all but one of the 
pooaliasities which offended us in his ballade, he does not seem the 


To take an example of the other sort, - 


more grateful. He accuses us of probably being familiar with only 
one text of Villon (M. Lacroix’s, 1877), and of not having taken 
the trouble to make ourselves “ adequately acquainted with the 
subject under review.” This unkindness is just what critics must 
expect. But still Mr. Payne has tried to act on our ignorant 
advice. For “ Hides from the middle modern air” he now reads 
“cousins german in beauty rare,” whichis much more accurate. 
For “where is Heloisa the staid?” he writes, “ where did the 
learn’d Heloisa vade?” Vade is a charming word, though Webster 
says “it is obsolete or not used.” Mr. Payne might have written 
“ wade ” or “ fade,” but “ vade” is certainly more old fashioned, 
As for “the queen whose orders were,” she has become “ the queen 
who willed whilere.” And, instead of making “ where” rhyme to 
“were,” “wear,” “ where” (repeated), Mr. Payne now calls our 
Lady, “ virgin debonair.” Thus criticism has had some effect on 
him (which is in itself a curiosity), but has not begotten a spirit 
of friendly gratitude. The critic must be satisfied, then, with doing 
good, careless of its recognition. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE. 


7 the English are at heart a law-abiding people is shown 
by the ease with which the police succeed in preserving order 
and in keeping in check the lawless elements of the population 
without any military support or parade. Of course isolated in- 
stances do occur of ruffians to whom the dark blue coat acts as 
the traditional red rag is supposed to do upon a short-tempered 
bull, and who regard the wearer as something to be kicked and 
otherwise ill-used whenever a favourable opportunity offers. As 
a rule, however, the rough succumbs at once to the representative 
of the law; the thief, when told that he is “ wanted,” comes 
quietly away with the officer, while his comrades look P mr 
on and wonder when their own turn will come; the street 
desperadoes, disturbed in the middle of a fight, put on their coats, 
and either “ move on” or “come along” as the constable bids 
them; and even the drunken virago is content with throwing 
herself upon the ground and requesting to be informed what the 
officer means by “strikin’ of a woman” and sarcastically asking 
“if he calls hisselfa man.” Nor are the criminal and disorderly 
classes alone amenable to police discipline; the mere presence of 
half a dozen constables is, as a rule, sufficient to overawe the most 
rampant political mob. The great Chartist agitation collapsed on 
the occasion of its culminating demonstration ; for, although “ the 
people flocked in their thousands” to Trafalgar Square with the 
avowed intention of carrying out the programme of “down with 
heverythink,” they were completely checkmated when they saw 
their leaders and standard-bearers hand over the seditious emblems 
without a murmur at the bidding of a few resolute policemen. 
The rioting in Hyde Park, when the railings were thrown 
down, was not so much a case of resistance to the police 
as of mischievous resentment on the part of the mob 
at being prevented from using the Park for the pu 
of a meeting, just as an unruly troop of schoolboys might 
resent being kept out of their playground. The reason for this 
respect for authority is, no doubt, to be found in the freedom of 
our institutions and the security which they give to life and 
property. The English police cannot, even to the most distorted 
imagination, represent any form of Government tyranny or op- 
pression; while the criminal instinctively feels that he has no 
sympathy or support to hope for from honest or peaceful folk. 
Exceptional cases will arise from time to time in which popular 
feeling is excited, and the presence of the force ceases to exercise 
its accustomed moral effect; but they are seldom, if ever, of @ 
character to cause any real apprehension. Such a case has just 
occurred in Southwark. It appears that an unfortunate boy was 
drowned on Saturday last while bathing in the Thames off 
Blackfriars ; and, his body not having been recovered by the fol- 
lowing Monday, a youth named Ellis undertook to search for it, 
and, divesting himself of his clothing, was swimming out for the 
urpose. As it was at an hour when bathing is prohibited, and a 
mixed crowd was present, the police very naturally inter- 
fered in the cause of order and decency, whereupon the young mab 
became violent. The mob did not reflect that the Phames police, with 
their drags, would be much more likely to recover the body than 
the somewhat oflicious swimmer ; and, having apparently a notion 
that they were being defrauded of a gratuitous exhibition, “ went 
for” the intervening constables and severely ill-treated them, The 
police behaved, as they generally do on such occasions, with 
great forbearance and resolution, and, after some difficulty, 
carried off their captive to the station-house. The affair was an 
unfortunate one, but we must confess cur inability to see in it, as 
suggested by a contemporary, any signs of a decreasing respect for 
authority, or any necessity whatever for considering the question 
whether the police shall not be either increased in numerical 
strength or supported by military aid. There are, no doubt, 
exigencies which demand a slight modification of the present 
arrangements for the protection of individual constables. It 
is not perhaps desirable to arm the guardians of the peace with 
revolvers, but when burglars take to them, and shoot promis- 
cuously at housemaids, postmen, and policemen, there is, after 
all,.a certain ratson d'étre for revolver drill. Nor are there any 
signs in this incident that Celtic idiosyncrasies are being reflected 
in the mind of the London mob. The officers who were beaten, 
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buffeted, and stoned were not assisting a County Court bailiff to 
serve a summons on a wharfinger for refusing to pay rent; they 
were merely endeavouring to impress upon a too ardent young 
man the fact that absence of costume is inappropriate in public, 
and that officious philanthropy is no excuse for manag 

A much more im t and necessary reform in the Metropolitan 
Police Force has been already foreshadowed by the Home Secre- 

. Its administration has long left much to be desired, and the 
public would no doubt be glad if more efficiency could be obtained 
at less expense. The apprehension of a professional thief at his 
well-known haunts, the removal to the lock-up of a drunkard, or 
the dispersal of a disorderly crowd—although very necessary func- 
tions—are not the final cause of the existence of the police. 
Not long ago the detective department was found to be 
in a highly unsatisfactory state; some dishonest officers 
were sentenced to mild terms of imprisonment, and shown 
to be such sharp and unprincipled persons that their very punish- 
ment proved an excellent advertisement for them in the line which 
they subsequently took up of keeping “ private enquiry offices.” 
But a Director of Criminal Investigations was appointed, the whole 
department was reorganized, and we were led to believe that it 
would in future rival the Rue de Jérusalem in intelligence and 
efficiency, while preserving all the old-fashioned frank and consti- 
tutional English methods. Unfortunately these expectations have 
not been realized, and, whatever the gain in honesty may be, there 
does not seem to be much in the eo | of additional public security ; 
great crimes are undiscovered, an rsons who are “ wanted” 
remain so still. The report of the Committee appointed by the 
late Home Secretary some two years ago to inquire into these and 
other abuses has not been as yet made public, but we are promised 
that some at least of its more important recommendations shall 
shortly have effect given to them. These will apparently include 
a thorough ee of the administration, which is cer- 
tainly much needed. The staff at present consists of a Commis- 
sioner, two Assistant Commissioners, a Legal Adviser, the 
Director of Criminal Investigations, and four District Superin- 
tendents. Captain Harris, who was one of the Assistant Com- 
missioners originally fo Fou in 1856, retires upon a pension, 
and is to be succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Pearson, who is now 
one of the District Superintendents. Another of the occupants of 
the last-mentioned posts has lately died, so that their number will 
be thus reduced to two; and as the Home Secretary does 
not propose to fill up the two vacancies, a saving of nearly 
2,000], per annum will be effected. The office of Director 
of Criminal Investigations is also one which might with 
advantage be dispensed with. If the detective department 
were organized upon as thorough and elaborate a plan as 
most of the Continental secret police systems, which we by no 
means either recommend or desire, there would be some 
reason for appointing such an officer, erreers he were specially 
qualified by training and talents for his post. But to create a 
separate department, and place at its head a gentleman who, how- 
ever estimable and talented, has not one of the special qualifications 
ofa get detective officer, seems a rather clumsy and expensive 
way of reforming an inefficient staff. It ought surely to be pos- 
sible to select from the members of the force honest and intelligent 
men — of conducting the more delicate and necessarily secret 
criminal investigations, and to place them under the control of one 
of the Assistant Commissioners who already exist, and whose 
duties cannot be so heavy as to make this a too severe tax upon 
their time. 

But an unnecessarily administrative staff is not the only 
fault of the Metropolitan Police service ; its whole financial system 
requires a thorough overhauling. Since the death of Sir Richard 
Mayne the expenses have increased by more than seventy per cent., 
while the numerical increase of the force is scarcely a third of this, 
Either this extravagant expenditure should be reduced, or more efli- 
ciency should be had for the money; many people, indeed, believe, 
and not unreasonably, that both these ends might be simultaneously 
obtained. The general efficiency of the Metropolitan Police Force 
and the renanaaiiie cost of its maintenance are questions of which 
the public is well capable of judging, and the effect of the changes 
which Sir William ourt announces will be carefully watched 
and criticised. If they are found insufficient, public opinion will 
demand further and more stringent measures of retorm. The 
question, however, of the constitution of the detective department 
and of its workings must necessarily be left more to the dis- 
cretion of the higher officials, only the ratepayers have a right 
to insist that the work shall be thoroughly well done. We have 
not, we are thankful to say, an elaborate system of espionage ; 
honest and peaceable citizens have not their goings out and their 
comings in recorded in dossiers to be used against them in the 
event of their becoming criminal or political offenders; but for 
all that it should not be possible for a thief to get clear away with 
some thousands of pounds worth of jewelry, or for a murderer 
to commit a ghastly crime and leave no clue to his whereabouts 
or identity. Yet these things are happening every day and with 
even more frequency since we have had an officer whose sole 
business it is to see that they do not occur. A little more care in 
selecting and training the men required for more delicate and 
Special services would, we fancy, achieve the desired object. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


WE do not usually devote much to the analysis of 
reports of financial institutions; but, for reasons which 
we hope to make clear as we proceed, we think it worth while 
to eo an exception to our general rule in the case of the Bank 
of France, and to examine in some detail its Report for the year 
1880. The transactions of the Bank last year exceeded the 
enormous sum of 400 millions sterling. In other words, the 
turnover of the Bank was about twice the amount of the in- 
demnity exacted by Germany from France at the close of the late 
war. These figures will give some idea of the magnitude of the 
business done by this great institution, and consequently of the 
important part played by it in the economic life of the country. 
As further evidence of its financial importance, we may notice 
that at the end of last year the coin and bullion held by the Bank 
exceeded 70 millions sterling, The increase in the business last 
year was over 17 per cent., and the whole of this increase was in 
the discounts and advances. It was. partly due to new activity 
displayed by the Bank itself in getting business, Previously the 
Bank had fallen into a course of routine, and its more enterprising 
competitors were beginning to take away the market from it; but 
last year it gave greater facilities to its customers, and conse- 
quently attracted a larger amount of business. The principal 
cause of the increase in its transactions, however, was the growth 
of speculation in France. In the summer of 1879 a great specu- 
lative mania set in, which has gone on increasing ever since ; and, 
in consequence of this speculative activity, the business done by 
all the banks, and of course by the greatest of them—the Bank of 
France—has been greatly augmented. The bulk of the business 
consists of the discounting of bills. Last year, for example, the 
bills actually discounted amounted in value to the enormous sum 
of 348 millions sterling. It isto be borne in mind that, unlike 
the Bank of England, the Bank of France has branches in all the 
departments, and that consequently it is a country as well as a 
metropolitan bank. Indeed, the business done at the branches 
somewhat exceeds the business done at the head office in Paris. 
It is curious to find that at the branches the average amount 
of the bills discounted seems to be slightly greater than those in 
Paris. But, whether at the branches or in Paris, the Bank, vast 
as is the business done, chiefly accommodates small traders. It 
would seem to be much more than its competitors the bank of the 
retail trade proper. For example, the total amount of the bills 
discounted in Paris last year was a little over 164 millions 
sterling, and in number they were 4,436,168. The average 
awount of each bill, therefore, was 924 francs, or a little under 
371. At the branches the total number of bills was 4,749,409, 
representing a sum of nearly 184 millions sterling. Consequently 
the average amount of each bill at the branches was 968 francs, 
or about 38/, 13s. 6d. The average amount for which each bill 
was drawn was thus slightly higher at the branches than in 
Paris, yet in both it was very low. We may further state, as 
showing to how humble a class this great institution affords 
accommodation, that at Paris there were as many as 11,289 
bills of the value of 10 francs, or 8s., and under; while nearly 
a quarter in number of all the bills discounted in Paris were of 
the value of 4/. and under, The fact illustrates the different 
character of trade in France and England, while bringing out 
the peculiar nature of the business done by the Bank of France. 
The Bank, as we know, holds the ultimate reserve for the whole 
of France, and therefore it is of great interest to trace the move- 
ments in the coin and bullion held by it. During the year there 
was a loss of very nearly 8 millions sterling in the metallic reserve 
of the Bank, while in the gold proper the loss exceeded 7} millions 
sterling, This was the loss at Paris and the branches taken to- 
gether. But at Paris itself the loss amounted to as much as 
9,348,000/., and the loss has been going on for several years. In 
fact, the gold at the end of last year was in the proportion to 
the silver of only about 1 to 2}. And during the current year 
the drain of gold has continued. Lven at the end of December 
last the gold at the head office in Paris had fallen below 
8 millions sterling. As we have seen, the loss is exclusively at 
the head oifice. The reason of this is easily understood. The 
Government, not wishing to alarm trade or to ruin speculators, 
has discouraged the Bank from raising the rate of discount, 
as it should have done long ago, in order to stop the drain 
of gold. But, as it at last became alarmed itself at the 
magnitude of the drain, it undertook to order the Receivers- 
General throughout the country to pay into the branches of the 
Bank all the gold collected by them. Thus, while gold is being 
drained away from Paris and a few of the great cities, such as 
Marseilles and Havre, it is being paid in at the branches by the 
Receivers-General. In other words, the gold circulating in the 
hands of the public is gradually being gathered up by the officers 
of the Government, and paid into the bank; part of it remains 
there, but a large part also is drained away. If this continues, 
the result must be that the gold will disappear altogether from the 
circulation in France, and silver and notes will take its place. The 
directors of the Bank in their report for last year say, and say 
truly enough, that the drain of gold is chietly caused by the suc- 
cession of bad harvests with which France has been visited. 
France, which only a few years ago always grew enough of corn 
for its own consumption, and grew a large surplus of wine which 
it sold to other countries, as well as a large surplus of sugar, has 
during the past few years been obliged to import immense quan- 


tities of corn from the United States and wine from Spain and 
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Italy. And as, owing to the protective tariffs of these three 
countries, and the comparative poverty of the two latter, they did 
not buy from France as much as she bought from them, France 
has had to pay for her purchases in gold. But this is not the 
whole explanation of the matter. The extraordinary speculation 
to which we have referred above, and which has led France to 

urchase all sorts of Stock Exchange securities abroad, has given 
Jiosign countries a command over her markets, which they have 
‘used to drain away her gold. England has drawn upon the gold 
reserve of France to pay for the food imported from the United 
States, while the United States have drawn to pay themselves. If 
now a series of good agricultural years should succeed the bad years 
with which France has been visited, the drain would probably not 
only be stopped, but even reversed. France would then be able to 
recover part of the gold she has lost. But until the phylloxera is 
somehow overcome, France will have to import wine from Spain 
and Italy, and will have to pay for it with gold. As long, too, as 
the speculation that now prevails continues, she will have to pay 
for her purchases of securities by the export of gold. 

Partly to displace gold, for the purpose of gathering the metal 
in, and ly in answer to the demand for increased. circulation 
caused by the speculative activity, there was an increase in the 
note circulation of the Bank during the year, though not a 
very large one, At the close it amounted to a little over go 
millions sterling ; the total number of notes somewhat exceeding 
10,800,000, Of these as many as 189,000 were for 5 francs, or 
4s., and under; while 283,000 were for 20 francs, or 16s., and 
25,587 were for 25 francs, or 17. Thus in all, nearly 500,000 
notes were circulating at the end of last year of the value 
of 12. and under, out of a total number, as we have said, 
of 10,800,000. ‘The great bulk of the notes, however, were 
for 100 francs, or 4/., numbering, in fact, 7,555,345. During 
the present year, we believe, the circulation of small notes has 
increased very much. The Bank must depend almost entirely 
upon the issue of the small notes to replenish its gold reserve. It 
is only these small notes that can take the place of coin. Silver 
the public evidently will not receive in any large amount. They 
pe it in again as fast as they receive it. But small notes are 

ndier even than gold, and are preferred by the people. The 
Bank, on resuming specie payments after the war, withdrew 
nearly the whole of its small notes, on the plea that the tax im- 

oF the Government made the small-note circulation unprofit- 
able. The necessity of replenishing the gold reserve has, however, 
overruled this objection, and the small note circulation is now in- 
creasing. How far it will succeed in replenishing the gold reserve 
remains to be seen. While the depreciation of silver lasts, there 
is an evident profit in exporting gold from France and retaining 
silver. Silver is quite as effective at home to discharge obliga- 
tions; but in many foreign countries it will not discharge a debt. 
Gold, therefore, will be exported until France ceases to owe money 
to other countries, 


SCULPTURE IN 1881. 


bgp average of merit in sculpture at the Royal Academy this 
year is not quite so high as it was in 1880; but there are 
more decidedly interesting works, and the general arrangement is 
such as to bring into unusual prominence those few statues that 
are worthy of prolonged attention. It is well known that the 
same influences that watch over the hanging of pictures do not 
decide the placiog of sculpture; but it really seems an amusing 
paradox that the same year should see the one work performed so 
unusually ill and the other more satisfactorily than ever before. 
The long series of busts, hitherto exposed upon a high straight 
shelf running round the Sculpture Gallery, are this year exhibited 
each on its own pedestal. All that is now required is that the 
bases should be drawn a little further into the room, so that the 
busts can be inspected from behind. In the Central Hall the 
centre-piece of flowers and shrubs has been done away with, and 
the extra space employed for the isolation of Mr. Lawson's 
“Cleopatra” and Mr. Brock’s equestrian group. In the Lecture 
Room an honourable site has been secured for Mr, Calder 
Marshall’s “Sabrina” and Mr. Thornycroft’s “Teucer.” There 
is still room for much improvement in the Vestibule, a gallery 
always given up to works in relief, which are positively dis- 
torted by the perpendicular fall of the light. But we chronicle 


with much pleasure the proof of an intelligent desire to do as 
much for sculpture as perhaps can be done without an entire re- 
modelling of Sydney Smirke’s unfortunate suite of galleries. 


Mr. Hamo Thornycroft has celebrated his election to the titular 
honours of the Academy by exhibiting in his “ Teucer” (1495) a 
statue which surpasses all that he has previously produced. He 
takes as his motto six unusually vigorous lines from Pope's Iliad, 
in which the Homeric bowman pours out his splenetic at 
being unable, in spite of all his skill and cunning, to hit the 
of Hector. Mr. Thornycroft expresses this savage malice in the 
head of his figure; with his large eyes, bent forehead, and sharp 
lips, the brother of Ajax. seems to “live along the line” that his 
arrow has described ; he scarcely breathes for excitement, hoping 
against hope. The legs are still rigid, the bow hardly sinks, the 
tension of the arms is only slightly relaxed. The modelling of 
this naked figure is singularly learned and courageous, erring, 
if it errs.at all, in slightly archaic treatment of the mus- 
cular forms, It is not quite easy to find a point of view in 


the Royal Academy from which the head, which is icularly 
full of dramatic vigour, can be agreeably seen; and the back of 
the statue is in shadow. Enough, however, is visible to enable us. 
to recognize in this figure, not merely the most important work of 
the year in sculpture, but such a work as is a executed by an 
English artist. Mr. Lawson’s “Cleopatra” (1478), without being: 
nearly so original or so finely modelled, is nevertheless a very inter- 
esting statue. The dying queen sinks back in her throne; the asp, 
lies on her patvinwhe, m; one foot is drawn sideways, the other- 
is thrust forward ; the right arm hangs helplessly over the rim of 
the throne. The forms of the figure are massive, and Cleopatra is. 
represented as in middle life. In the action there is a good deal 
of dignity, and the conception of the statue is well thought out; 
but the work has been hurried, and is carelessly finished ; the 
modelling of the arms and feet is particularly faulty. Of Mr. 
Calder Marshall’s five ambitious works, the large bronze group of 
“ Sabrina thrown into the Severn” (1496) is decidedly the best. 
We find little merit*in the weak and etiolated figure in marble 
called “ The Prodigal Son ” (1498), which has been bought undor: 
the Chantrey Bequest. The “ Noonday Idleness” (1445) of the: 
same sculptor, a basrelief of two girls, is very eful. Among 
the other imaginative works in the round must be mentioned Mr. 
H. E. Leifchild’s “ Opportunity ” (1482), a spirited male figure, 
with wild flying drapery, and with the traditional forelock well 
developed ; and Mr, A. G. Atkinson’s “The Angel binding 
Satan ” (1537), a group which shows some vigour of composition,. 
but which is badly balanced, and treated too conventionally 
to be interesting. Great praise is due to Mr. T. Stirling Lee- 
for the progress which he shows this year in his very fine- 
statue of “Cain” (1510), one of the most learned pieces of 
sculpture in the exhibition; Mr. Lee seems to have thrown 
off his extravagant fondness for Carpeaux without losing 
the effects of thorough French training. “ Shielding  the- 
Helpless ” (1484), by Mr. E. B. Stephens, represents a warrior,. 
with sha: hair and a heavy moustache, protecting a child 
which clings to him. There is grace in the modelling of the: 
young figure, but the man reminds the spectator at once, and so. 
closely as to seem a mere imitation, of Foley’s celebrated statue of 
“ Caractacus.” Mr. Brock sends his fine equestrian group called: 
“ A Moment of Peril” (1486), in bronze, and it has foes bought: 
under the Chantrey Bequest. We described this group of a Red 
Indian spearing a python at length when it was exhibited last. 
year in plaster. Mme. Besnard cannot be congratulated on her- 
pretentious bronze of “ Judith with the head of Holofernes” 
(1490); the action is ludicrously false. Mr. Henry Holiday's. 
draped recumbent figure named “Sleep” (1539) is pretty, but 
weak and rather frivolous, Miss Canton deserves praise for her’ 
carefully-wrought bronze statuette of a ‘ Menad” (1553), tipsily. 
lounging head downwards. 

The present exhibition is remarkable for the number of works. 
in low relief which it presents, Mr. Armstead’s “The Ever- 
reigning Queen” (1448) hasso much beauty, not only of imaginae 
tion, but of workmanship, that we doubly deplore one accident,. 
which is as a dead fly in the sweet ointment. Nothing could be mor 
beautifully modelled than the body of the goddess, than the wanton: 
amoretti, than the lazily plunging dolphins, or the calm perspectiveof 
the sea. But all this is lost to the casual spectator through the: 
startling ugliness and coarseness of the face. As a presentment of 
Aphrodite this might have satisfied an artist of the most archaic: 
age in Greece, but it is hardly admissible in the work of a modern. 
sculptor. We believe that Mr. Armstead has obtained this un- 
fortunate result by persisting in disregarding the rule to which 
we have drawn attention in these columns before, that in very 
low relief the face must always be treated in profile or fully ia 
front; the features of the goddess are drawn here midway between: 
the two, and the result is positively ugly. ‘The Obedience of 
Joshua” (1469), by the same accomplished artist, is even more 
Ninevite in character than “ The Courage of David ” last year. Here,. 
also, the sculptor has attempted certain experiments which have- 
been but partially successful, and here again, outside these experi- 
ments, the workmanship is beyond praise. Mr. Thornycroft’s- 
“ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought ” (1462) 
is an alto-relievo of a girl’s head; the mouth is open as though 
singing and sobbing; this is a decorative at lightly but 
poetically touched. Mr. George Tinworth sends a terra-cotta 
panel to the Royal Academy every year, and it is always placed,. 
as by a tradition, in the same corner. We do not think that the 
“Triumphant Entry into Jerusalem” (1444), though of course 
full of cleverness, is quite up to Mr. Tinworth’s average ; it is 
over-crowded with figures, tier behind tier, and the faces pre- 
sent a needless brutality. Mr. Adams Acton’s “ Angel of Patience” 
seated by a sick man’s bed (1532) is an alto-relievo curiously 
treated, but not without a certain poetic charm. It would u- 
doubtedly be effective in a church. 

In iconic sculpture there is much this year that is good, not very 
much that can be praised without reservation. The two best busts 
are Mr. Boehm’s “ Mr, Gladstone,” in marble (1497), more deli- 
cately finished than any work by this fluent sculptor with which 
We are acquainted, and Mr. Percival Ball’s “ Miss Mabel Gell” 
(1475), an exquisitely modelled head in terra-cotta. Hardly 
inferior to these, and of a very high order of merit, is Signor 
Amendola’s “ Miss L. Lehmann” (1447), the best work of this 
promising sculptor which we have seen. Mr. Roscoe Mullins also 
shows considerable advance in two excellent marble busts (145° 
and 1471). Mr. Brock, on the other hand, scarcely supports his: 
reputation with his marble head of “ Mr, Guest” (1459), and dis 
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tinctly disappoints us with his bronze bust of Sir Frederick 
Leighton (1559). His “ Marchioness of Westminster” (1493) is 
better than either of these. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s marble bust 
of Professor Owen (1487) is a striking and effective study, not 
carried very far. Mr. Pinker has succeeded fairly well with h‘s 
bust of the late Duke of Portland (1467). Miss Henrietta 
Montalba has scarcely reached her ordinary high level of ex- 
cellence in her terra-cotta of Miss Du Maurier (1473). An- 
other lady-sculptor, Miss Georgiana Bulley, has modelled a very 
clever head of a Hindoo, and has called it “ One of Her Majesty's 
Subjects” (1528). Her “Contadina ” (1530) is hardly so successful, 
perhaps because it is more ambitious. Among busts which deserve 
commendation we must not omit to mention Mr. Birch’s ‘ Miss 
A. M. Bruce” (1466), Mr. Boehm’s “ Carlyle” (1481), Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s “ Dr. Forrest ” (1529), and Mr. THubert’s “Dr. I’. Gordon 
Hake” (1540). Nor must we neglect to point out, as specimens 
of ell that a bust should not be, Mr. Belt’s grimacing hed in terra- 
cotta (1549), and the smooth, characterless portrait (1560) by 
Mr. G. Simonds. This latter is a miracle of fatuous effort. 

One or two miscellaneous works at the Royal Academy still call 
for notice. Mr. Birch’s colossal figure of the Maharajah of Bul- 
rampore (1500) is a stately and solid monument, which may be 
compared, greatly to its advantage, with Mr. Bruce Joy’s singu- 
larly dull and poor statue of “Harvey” (1474). Herr Julius 
Haehnel exhibits a large bronze statuette of a “German Wild 
Boar” (1516), which is remarkably vigorous and well composed. 
Mr. George Simonds has caught something of the early Greek 
severity in his “ Medusa” (1547), but, as in the bust we have just 
mentioned, he has spoilt the surface by tasteless elaboration. In 
- the “ Panther” (1522) Mr. Lawes has attempted one of those in- 
cidental works which test well the temper of a sculptor’s mind ; 
the verdict of the spectator is not a favourable one. 

The show of sculpture at the Grosvenor Gallery is inconsider- 
able. Mr. Thornycroft exhibits a charming decorative panel, in 
basso-relievo, of a “Huntress” with her hound beside her (217), 
and a bust of “ Professor Ella” (226). Miss. Henrietta Montalba 
has a very refined portrait, in terra-cotta, of “ Mrs, Comyns Carr” 
(222). Mr. Boehm is represented by a beautifully finished marble 
bust of “ Mr, Ruskin” (250), destined for the Drawing School at 
Oxford, and by a statuette in terra-cotta of “ Carlyle” (317), re- 
duced from the large statue in possession of the Earl of gare 
Signor Amendola sends a small plaster group of two “ Sisters ” (316), 
one seated, the other standing beside her ; and Mr. Roscoe Mullins 
a small marble group (318) ofa child resting in its mother’s arms, 
All these sculptors, it will be noticed, are also prominently repre- 
sented at the Royal Academy. 


THE OPERAS. 


A’ the first representation of Mignon at Her Majesty's the title 
réle was played by Mme. Christine Nilsson, Of her repre- 
sentation of the character it is almost unnecessary to speak, as we 
have often before drawn attention to the delicate rendering of it 
which this great artist gives. As to the singing and the dramatic 
nuances, it is well known that Mme. Nilsson comes as near per- 
fection as possible, and it might almost be said that, were it not 
for this, the opera, which at best is but poor, would not hold its 
own on the London operatic stage, so wholly dependent is the work 
upon the dramatic rendering of the chief parts. Mr. Maas sang the 
ey of Wilhelm very well, and showed some improvement in 

is acting powers, which we regret to say are not of the highest ; 
yet his pure tenor voice is always welcome, and he seems to have 
devoted much study of late to its development. Mlle. Lilli 
Lehmann was Filina, and Signor -Rota appeared as Lotario. To 
those who have-been accustomed to the Federizo of Mme. Trebelli 
at this house, that of Mile. Anna de Bellocca must have been some- 
what disappointing ; ‘but it is not given to every artist to raise a 
secondary part to a position of importance, and Mlle. de Bellocca 
should not be censured for failing to doso. Signor Arditi’s con- 
ducting was, as we have had occasion before to notice, of a flabby 
and unsatisfactory kind, and the chorus was not as good as it might 
have been. 

The first semi-novelty of this season has been performed at 
Covent Garden. After an interval of fifteen years J/ Seraglio has been 
revived on the London operatic stage. This, one of the earliest of 
Mozart's comic operas, was written one hundred years ago. It 
was completed in July 1781, but was not performed until a year 
after, and came next in point of time to Zdomeneo. Curiousl 
enough, it was mainly due to professional opposition that Z/ Seraglio 
was not performed soon after its cnaapbetion, although Mozart 

avowedly written the chief part for the favourite soprano 

of the day at Vienna, Mlle. Cavalieri, of whose powers the com- 
poser had the greatest admiration, and it was only, as might be 
said, by the will of the Emperor that it was at last submitted to 
the public. The real reason that this charming comic opera is a 
Stranger on our operatic s is that it was written for the 
exceptional voice which Mlle. Cavalieri possessed, and it is 
only when a singer with the powers of Mme. Sembrich presents 
herself that it is possible to produce it with success. A contem- 
rary suggests that Mozart wrote the part of Costanza in remem- 
nce of the fine voice of his old love Aloysia Weber, but there is 
documentary evidence to prove that Mile. Cavalieri, who first 
sang the part, “was a singer of whom Germany might well 
be ss, and that the Costanza music was expressly written 
for her. The work, according to the traditional manner of Ger- 


man comic opera of that date, is written as a dialogue opera. In the 
version performed on Tuesday last the recitatives have been supplied 
7 Sir Julius Benedict, who has done his work with great judgment. 

he success of the work on production was at once evident, and 
Mozart in one of his letters wrote that the opera was performed on 
one occasion at the express desire of the veteran composer Gluck, 
who was very complimentary to him about it. Greater praise 
Mozart himself could not have looked for. Id Seraglio was written 
shortly before his marriage with Constance Weber, not perhape 
at the happiest time of his life, for his stern father was averse te 
his marriage, and, as we have said before, professional jealousy 
dogged his path ; but nevertheless his freshness and genuine humour 
never forsook him, and the result was as charming a comic opera 
as has ever been drawn from his prolific pen. The plot of the 
opera is as slender as most of those which he has written, but it 
may be as well to indicate it. Two girls, Costanza and her compa- 
nion Bionda, having been captured by pirates, are sold as slaves to the 
Pacha Selim, who falls violently in love with Costanza, and hands 
over Bionda to his gardener Osmin. Of course their respective 
lovers, Belmonte and Pedrillo, his attendant, come in search of 
them, and, finding them, plot their escape. This is frustrated by 
Osmin, who, although he has been made very drunk by Pedrillo, 
is pe | sober enough to turn up at the very moment he is 
wanted. Finally, the most nobly sentimental of Pachas confers 
freedom and “ happiness ever after” on the two pairs of lovers. 
Absurd as the libretto is, it is wedded to some of the most 
charming music that Mozart has ever written. 

It is only, as we have said before, when a singer of Mme. 
Sembrich’s calibre presents herself that the production of this 
opera is possible; and she fully sustained the character for extra- 
ordinary vocalization which she has already gained on the London 
operatic stage. With the surprising compass of voice which she 
possesses, it seemed that she had no difficulty in overcoming the 
exceptional music which the composer has allotted to her 
part. Her rendering of “Che pur aspro al core,” which was 
enthusiastically encored, was really remarkable in the annals of 
Italian opera. Added to this, her acting is worthy of praise, 
especially in the quartette in the second act. Ue. Valleria 
took the part of Bionda, and showed considerable ability in 
her delineation of it. Her rendering of “ Con vezzi e lusinghe ” 
was tender and artistic, and her joy at the prospects of escape in 
the quartette in the second act was as good a piece of acting as 
we have lately seen on the lyric stage. M. Vergnet’s Belmonte 
was but tame, though he sang the music of his part in a cre- 
ditable manner; whilst M. Gailhard as. Osmin, a part of no 
ordinary difficulty, deserves praise for his representation. His 
acting in the drunken scene with Pedrillo is one of the most comic 
situations of the piece, and his performance in this shows him 
to be an actor of considerable power. The Pedrillo of M. Soulacroix 
~ aa one of the best we have seen, Signor Scolara was the 

acha, 

Great care has evidently been given to the production of this 
work, with a desire to make it as pleasing to the audience at 
Covent Garden as was possible; but we cannot see the necessity 
of interpolating the “ Kondo alla Turca” of Mozart’s Sonata in A 
by way of attraction. Indeed, the action of the piece is greatly 
impaired by it as it stands, for, instead of the procession of the 
Pacha being greeted with the celebrated chorus, “ Al Bascia ” (the 
only chorus in the opera), the whole action is stopped to give 
place to a senseless ballet, which is danced to a not particularly 
well-orchestrated version of Mozart's Pianoforte Rondo, which wae 
never intended to find its way into the opera of Jl Seraglio. 
M. Dupont conducted with his usual ability. 

Don Giovanni has been revived at Covent Garden, the main 
object of the performance being to introduce M. Bouhy to the 
English public in the part of Don Giovanni. His illness, however, 

revented his appearance, and Signor Cotogni touk his place. The 
interest of the evening then was in the performance of Mme. 
Fursch-Madier in Donna Anna, in which part she again showed 
that she possesses a fine, well-cultivated voice, of more than usual 
power, and further displayed much intelligence and dramatic 
musical feeling. Her acting is not so satisfactory, though she is 
evidently thoroughly accustomed to the stage. However, she had 
much to contend with in her surroundings, and might, perhaps, 
show more power as an actress were she playing with other artists 
who could give her more support. We laos before expressed 
our opinion on the Don Giovanni of Signor Cotogni; and it 
seems to us that his performance of that part has, if anything, 
deteriorated. On this occasion he played it all through in a 
buffo style singularly unsuited to the character. M. Gailhard 
was the Leporello, and if it be admitted that this part should be 
played as a pure piece of butfoonery, his performance is entitled 
to great praise; but we are of opinion that for Leporello 
to manifest his fear at the appearance of the statue of the 
Commendatore at Don Giovanni's supper-party in the same way 
in which a clown in a Christmas pantomime expresses his terror 
when caught by a policeman is dramatically wrong. Signor 
Marini did his best with Don Ottavio, and sang “ Il mio tesoro” 
very fairly well. Signor Scolara made a very good Masetto; he 
has a fine voice and some skill as a singer, and played the part 
with strict attention to tradition, Mme. Patti was the Zerlina, 
and made her usual impression on the audience. The stage man- 
agement was as fuulty as it too often is at this house, and one of 
the most impressive situations in the opera was made ridiculous. 
When Donna Anna fainted on her father's body Don Ottayio 
beckoned to a stalwart retainer at the back of the stage, who 
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ate advanced, and produced a small smelling-bottle, which 
he handed to the di lover; and, when the lady had re- 
covered, the retainer again came forward and received it back 
again with alow bow. The old tradition at Covent Garden of 
the statue releasing Don Giovanni and leaving him to the mercy 
of a crowd of comic pantomime demons still survives. This 
curious piece of stage business may be the germ of the malignant 
malady which of late years has been devastating the first act of 
Faust when it is performed at this house. 

The geperal performance was by no means good. It may be 
that Signor Bevignani imagines that coldness and dulness are 
liked by the admirers of Mozart, and will be considered to be 
strictly classical; but be this as it may, we have seldom heard 
this splendid music so tamely rendered, whilst the concerted 
pieces showed great want of rehearsal; the trio of Masks, which 
otherwise was extremely well sung, being almost spoiled by the 
uncertainty of attack in the singers; and, further, to our taste 
Signor Bevignani’s tempi were often faulty. Whilst the early part 
of the overture and some other were perceptibly dragged, 
Don Giovanni's air, “ Finche dal vino,” was taken so fast that no 
living singer could hope to articulate the words, and the meaning 
of the music was completely lost. We may, in conclusion, give a 
few words of praise to the very ful dancing of the minuet, 
danced at first by two figures only, the usual modified minuet 
being done afterwards by the whole corps de ballet. 

Mignon has been performed again at Her Majesty's with Mme. 
Marie Roze in the principal part instead of Mme. Nilsson, whose 
time, it is announced, is fully occupied by the rehearsals for the 
reproduction of Boito’s Mefistophele. Mme. Marie Roze’s per- 
formance of this character has been often praised, but it has much 
improved; the artist’s progress, both as a vocalist and an actress, 
being more than sufficient to compensate for the very slight 
deterioration of voice which years of hard work have induced. 
She is wise enough to give a reading of her own of the part, which 
—without any straining after originality—is entirely different 
from those adopted by other singers, and this reading is throughout 
carried out with skill, judgment, and good dramatic feeling, the 
result being an impersonation which is charming to the general 
public and to those of her audience who have any knowledge of 
the difficulties and details of the dramatic art, astonishing as a 
tour de force, On this occasion Mile. Emma Juch made her first 
appearance on any stage; we believe that she is of American or 

anadian origin, and has received some part of her musical 
education at Vienna. It at first appeared a very hazardous 
experiment for an artist who had no stage experience to make 
her début in such a part as Filina, which belongs almost to the 
artificial comedy of the last century—a part which requires 
skilful technical treatment, and being entirely without opportunity 
for the display of deep emotion, cannot be represented even 
tolerably by mere untrained impulse. But Mile. Juch triumphed 
over all difficulties. Though she is yet young, her florid vocaliza- 
tion gives evidence of great training, carefully and industriously 
followed up, whilst her expression in singing shows a true 
artistic nature. Her voice is a pure light soprano, of beautiful 
quality, and has the great charm of perfect freshness; indeed, she 
has every possible natural gift, a pleasing appearance, singular 
natural grace of movement, and a decided talent for acting. She 
represented the admiration-loving coquette perfectly and with 
singular refinement, and had thrown herself completely into her 
part, carrying it out in every detail of byplay as carefully as in the 
more important scenes. In the first act there were at first some 
signs of nervousness in her singing, but these soon wore off ; 
the coldness, however, of the audience, who can never be led 
to applaud a new singer until some isolated air has been sung, 
seemed somewhat trying ; and it was not until she had sung the 
air “Io son Titania” that she obtained the full success which 
she deserved. This was a most brilliant piece of bravura singing. 
And, on the whole, we think that Mdlle. Juch is the most pro- 
mising débutante that has appeared for many years. If Mile. Sach 
‘were to take some pains to acquire a better pronunciation of the 
Italian language, she would remove the only blot on an admirable 


early success into a neglect of training or into overtasking 
@ young voice. 


THE THEATRES. 


B* the choice of plays for the second week of their visit to 
London the Saxe Meiningen company have given us an 
opportunity—not likely to be afforded us again—of comparing the 
two extremes of Shiller's dramatic work. For The 8 his 
i have commonly felt called on to apologize as a crude 
uction of his boyhood, as — which was atoned for by 
such mature work as William Tell, . His reputation is supposed 


to be based on the latter, or on such kindred work as the 
Wallenstein trilogy. Judging them, as Carlyle did, from a purely 
i i is estimate of ir relative nd. a is 


1 point of view, 

doubtless the correct one. William Tell has its own faults. It 
is much too didactic for one thing ; but it is free from the rant of 
the sturm und drang period, and its characters are human beings 
not vices and virtues made flesh. But, if they are to be ju 

as acting Piayss the order of merit would seem to to be 
reversed. The Robbers has an abundance of absurdities, and 
moments of terrible tedium; but it is full of striking scenes, 


and it has a coherent dramatic action, which is carried steadily 
forward. After seeing Herr ae as Karl von Moor, we can 
learn from his very deficiencies what it was in the piece which 
attracted actors like Emil Devrient. We can guess what the 
would be in the hands of Herr Barnay, Even with the help of 
this brilliant actor William Tell is far the more tiresome play of 
the two. Schiller maintained—and nobody will quarrel with him for 
it—that it is not the business of the dramatist to teach history. 
but he would seem to have considered that this applied only to a: 
facts, and that the philosophy came within his jurisdiction, Ang 
so he aimed at giving a complete picture of Switzerland's heroie 
a. and of every class of its people. As a natural consequence, 
the unity of his plot is utterly lost. There are really three sepa. 
rate stories in the play, which either run — or interfere with 
one another, while the hero is perpetually thrust into the back- 
ground. 

In estimating the acting of the first of these two pieces it ig 
not easy to avoid being unjust to the performers. When a 
situation not only gives an opportunity for great acting, but 
also requires it to cover the faults of the dramatist, we are 
inclined to be unduly severe on merely respectable actors who 
do not come up to our conception of what might be done, 
Now, the interpretation of the chief parts in The Robbers stood 
in need of much kindly consideration. The best was un 
doubtedly Herr Kober’s rendering of the incredibly villainous 
Franz—his terror being particularly good. It would be unjust to 
blame Frl. Werner for not contriving to make such a boyish con- 
ception of a female character as Amalia interesting ; but she was 
certainly less pleasing than in any other she has yet appeared in, 
and was throughout too hard. Her Bertha, in William Tell, 
could only be an echo of the character of Gertrud; but it was 
better played, in spite of a certain monotony in the smiling expres- 
sion of this actress, which scarcely ever varies, and re-appeared in 
her declamation of the lines of the chorus in The Winter's Tale, 
Herr Nesper played Karl von Moor so as to prove that in a melo- 
drama, where the situation is everything, and no fine rendering 
of character is expected, he would be a suflicient actor ; but he was 
somewhat below the traditions of his part. The smaller parts 
were played with spirit, and in one of them, that of Roller, Herr 
Teller contrived to produce a great impression in the forest 
scene of the third act, by a fine mixture of pathetic and comic 
acting. 

Although this versatile actor gave the death agony of Gessler in 
William Teli witha realistic force not likely to be forgotten by 
those who saw it, and although Frl. v. Moser Sperner, who had been 
so lively as Maria in Twelfth Night, showed she could be haggard and 
fierce as Armgard, yet the most enduring impression made was by 
the acting of Herr Barnay. This actor, who had been so polished 
and dignified as Anthony, represented the rough Swiss huntsman 
with equal sympathy. He was dignified here also, but in a quite 
different way, with the untaught natural dignity of a peasant who 
is alsoa brave and able man. The half-suppressed growl of rage 
with which he answered Gessler’s question as to what he intended 
his second arrow for almost justified the tyrant in keeping him in 
prison. Indeed, throughout the famous shooting scene his acti 
was admirable, and reached its highest point in his hurried r 
through the crowd to find his child. There are few actors who 
can mingle in a crowd without being lost init for a moment as he 
can. The beautiful quality of the actor’s voice was well shown in 
his fine and subtle interpretation of every phase of Tell’s emo- 
tion. Of the numerous other actors, we can only remember that 
their elocution was uniformly good, though it had the fault which 
had been too prominent in the performance of Julius Cesar. It 
was too mechanical in its cadence, and uniform to the verge of 
monotony. The only exception was Master G. Godeck’s acti 
of Walther. The young player not only repeated the words an 
gestures of his part like a well-taught boy, but showed distinct 
traces of an intelligence of his own, It is needless to say that 
the grouping of the supernumeraries was excellent, 

The management of the crowds, the beauty of the scenes and 
the dresses, are what will be remembered as the most brilliant 
features of the performance on Monday last of The Winter's Tale. 
In putting this piece on the stage the management of the German 
company have boldly accepted the position that the story passes 
in an ideal poetic world. The oracle of Apollo has not been con- 
sidered as requiring classic surroundings, and the Sicily put before 
us is the Sicily of the Norman kings. We consider this decision 
as very happy, as affording opportunities for beautiful artistic 
effects. It is somewhat startling to see the answer of Apollo 
carried in in a most mediwval-looking chest, painted with quaint 
figures of saints, and announced by the trumpets of heralds 
in tabards. But the scene of the trial was so wonderful in iteelf 
that such details could be overlooked. And there can be 
no doubt that in Shakspeare’s own time this dressing of 
a classical scene in medimval robes would have seemed 
strange to nobody. It is in keeping with this bold accepting 
of the unreality of the world of the play that the scene-painter 
has put the sea-coast of Bohemia as a background to the sheep- 
shearing scene. In the Sicilian scenes the oniy traces of classic 
times are the ruins, and the houses show a most effective mixture 
of East and West. In the dresses we have a fine variety 
splendid Italian costumes, not too strictly tied down to one period, 

turesque furred robes of a Polish character, and traces of 

iental attire. Of the acting we can speak less favourably. 
Herr Gérner’s Clown was far better indeed than his Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, and Herr Teller made a lively Autolycus, but the 
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other minor parts had nothing to call for notice. The fine parts 
of Hermione, Perdita, and Florizel were but poorly rendered. 
Fri. Haverland, who had failed to confer the proper poetic 

ignity on Stauffacher’s wife in William Tell, did not rise to the 
height of Hermione, though her movements were dignified and 
her elocution fair. Frl. Schweighofer failed to show the Princess 
ander her rustic disguise, and was ill supported by her Florizel, 
Herr Nollet. In the statue scene Fri. Haverland dean to move 
so gently that it was impossible to detect her first movement. 
This was, perhaps, due to a respectable desire to avoid a mere 
stage surprise, but is, we think, a mistake, as dimiaishing the 

ral effect of the scene. 

It is inevitable that comparisons should be drawn between the 
acting of Coralie at the St. James’s and the rendering of the 
same play by the French company at the Gaiety. There is 
happily no reason for making such a comparison a weapon of 
offence to either company in the present case, and it will there- 
fore be the more instructive. The English company is certainly 
not inferior to the French in the power of its actors or the finish 
of its acting, and yet their performance is on the whole less 
satisfactory. We believe this to be largely due to the fact that 
the piece cannot be made to look natural in English society, and 
that Mrs. Kendal in particular has not the same freedom as 
Mile. Teissandier in her representation of the character of 
Coralie. But it is equally due to the fact that our actors seem 
to think themselves bound to indicate every phase of emotion 
alittle too emphatically. We doubt, for instance, whether any 
gentleman would allow a woman to drag herself round the room 
after him on her knees as Kelson Derrick does at the St. James's. 
We do not desire to see such charactersas Coralie become common 
on our stage, and it is perhaps better that they should be largely 
idealized; but a lifelike representation of what such a woman 
would be must be sought for rather from Mlle. Teissandier 
than from Mrs. Kendal. 

In the case of the Dame aux Camélias we have to thank 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt for not giving us a realistic picture. No 
Marguerite Gauthier could by any possibility look or speak as she 
does at the Gaiety. She is there from first to last a high-bred 
lady, animated by a great passion. She thanks Armand Duval 
for the interest he showed in her during her sickness as a princess 
might. But, leaving likelihood and study of manners out of the 
question, we find the acting admirable. It is restrained and con- 
trolled by perfect good taste, without one unmeaning gesture or 
‘inflexion of the voice, till the moment comes for the great out- 
bursts of passion, which are given with a fire and sincerity that 
almost burn out the absurdities of the play. The pathetic ring of 
her voice in uttering the words “ Allons, voild un réve évanoui! 
C’est dommage ” was infinitely touching. But it would be im- 
possible within the space at our disposal to cite even a few of the 

of her acting which are like revelations of character. And 
it would be unjust could it be done. The performance must be 
judged as an artistic whole. It is unfortunate that Mme. Bernhardt 
should be so poorly supported. M. Landrol played M. Duval 
firmly and delicately, and the Prudence of Mme. Duchesne was 
equally satisfactory ; but there was little to notice in the acting of 
the rest of the company. M. Angelo es ag Armand Duval as 
such a part deserves to be played. e gave last year a 
detailed criticism of Mme. Bernhardt’s admirable performance of 
Frou-Frou. 

In view of the rivalry to which it was certain to be exposed, the 
production of Frou-Frow at the Princess’s cannot be said to be 
wise. Mr, Wilson Barrett has the advantage of possessing an 
excellent adaptation, which is a happiness not always granted to 
those who produce copies of French plays; but in one respect the 
very qualities of the translation militate against the company. Mr. 
Comyns Carr has very properly refrained from transporting the 
story to England, and confined himself to the more difficult achieve- 
ment of turning it into good English. But by leaving the scene of 
the play in France, the necessity was imposed on the actors of 
appearing French ; but this none of them are. Mme. Modjeska 
indeed fulfils this necessary condition so far as not to 
seem English, but we do not think she goes any further 
than that. The Brigard of Mr. Anson may also be another ex- 
ception, but it ig not a very happy one. His acting gave 
an air of mere vulgarity to the heroine’s foolish father. The fault 
of the whole company is, indeed, want of breeding, which is pain- 

‘ving to e only man to swagger, and in his in 
with Frou. her yusband’s drawing-room and 

8a noisy emotion which destroys the whole probability of 
the scene. Mme. Modjeska plays with greater variety than we 
have yet seen her show, and hh the latter scenes with real power. 
Her acting in the death scene was touching and, for a moment, 
erp but the earlier part was very inferior. She totally 
failed to suggest the youthful frivolity of Gilberte, and her gaiety 
ig never spontaneous. As a matter of course the tragedy of her 
fall is almost lost. 

Die Ahnfrau is one of those old-fashioned melodramas which 
“ Monk” Lewis made so popular in his time on the English stage. 
The is briefly as follows. An ancestress of the noble house 
of Borotin, having been stabbed to death by her jealous husband, 
is unable to rest in her grave until the entire race is destroyed. 
The old Count Borotin has had two children, a son and a daughter; 

first is supposed to have been drowned while a child, and the 
second has grown up to be a beautiful young woman, and is ‘in- 
troduced to the audience at the rise of the curtain, With a view 


to removing the curse that rests upon the house the Count con- 
sents to his daughter marrying a young man of obscure origin 
who has once saved her life and with whom she has fallen in love. 
At this moment the proposed bridegroom himself Pe and 
seeks shelter at the castle from an attack of robbers. He is closely 
followed by the captain of a troop of the King’s soldiers, 
who are in pursuit of the band, and have reason for be- 
lieving that the robber chief is concealed in the castle 
itself. The old Count, after allowing them to search the 
castle, accompanies them in quest of the marauders. The guest, 
and Bertha’s would-be lover, turns out to be not only the bandit 
chief, but the Count’s son, who had been supposed drowned, but 
really enticed away from his home for the sake of a valuable 
diamond which he wore, and thus thrown into the fatal com- 
panionship. The rest of the plot tells how he slays his father 
without knowing of the relationship, how Bertha poisons herself, 
and how the unpleasant ancestress, who bears a striking likeness 
to Bertha, after appearing at various inopportune times through- 
out the piece, ultimately rises from her tomb for the last time, 
discloses the dead body of Bertha to her brother, and kills him 
with the shock, thus consummating the doom of the family. The 
play, which is written in verse, is couched in beautiful language ; 
and the manner in which it is played and put upon the stage makes 
what would otherwise almost verge upon the ridiculous a really 
fine picture of the extreme romantic school. The general effect 
is something like that of a well-conceived rendering on canvas of 
Tam o° Shanter or the Walpurgis Night, the careful and har- 
monious working out of the details atoning for the want of human 
interest in the original idea. 

In the first place, every performer spoke the words well 
and expressively, completely overcoming the difliculties of the 
peculiar short metre in which the play is written. And also no 
single artist was ever led away by the temptation of the 
enormously long speeches which many of them had to deliver into 
the too common vice of “ stepping out of the picture ” for the sake 
of addressing the audience. ven in this romantic, conventional, 
melodramatic play the “ picture plane” was always supposed to be 
well behind the proscenium, and every figure was kept well 
within it. The doomed Graf von Borotin was well played by 
Herr Richard, the part of Bertha, his daughter, being taken by 
Frl. von Moser-Sperner. This was perhaps the best performance 
of the whole cast. This artist, who appeared so few nights ago as 
a merry mischief-making soubrette in Twelfth Night, now became 
a true heroine of melodrama. If her pathos and tears were not 
quite so natural as her merriment, they were nevertheless artistic- 
ally expressed ; whilst the scene in which Bertha is overcome by 
supernatural terror when she finds herself alone in the haunted 
castle—a scene which, in its motives and expression, somewhat 
resembles the “ potion scene” of Romeo and Juliet—Frl. von 
Moser-Sperner showed that she sesses very considerable 
tragic powers. The Jaromir of Herr Nesper was very good, 
though a certain stiffness of style was hardly suited to this 
kind of play; and his almost feminine expression of the 
emotions of grief, despair, and repentance would scarcely be 
accepted by an English audience as consistent with the character 
of a melodramatic robber. The other parts hardly call for much 
notice, with the exception of the soldier of Herr Busse, which was 
admirably played, and formed a good example of the usefulness of 
good actors taking subordinate parts. His excellent acting in the 
situation in which the soldier so describes his encounter with the 
robber that Bertha discovers that her lover and the outlaw are 
one and the same person was not only valuable in itself, but was 
of the utmost service to Frl. von Moser-Sperner in her per- 
formance of the scene. The supernatural ap ce of the 
Ahnfrau (Fri. Stangeberg) was admirably managed entirely with- 
out mechanical or optical effects. The spectre merely walked in 
at one door and out at another; but by skilful use of the ordinary 
stage lights the effect was always impressive. 

At the Haymarket Masks and Faces has been withdrawn, and 
the late Mr. Robertson's Society has been put on the stage. It is 
needless now to dwell upon the faults of a play which has been for 
a long time familiar to frequenters of theatres; but it may be not 
out of place to point out that it is a mistake to attempt to correct 
some of the absurdities of the piece while others are left untouched. 
So is it, also, a distinct artistic blunder to sweep away the clever 
lines which Mr. Robertson wrote for the “Cock-a-doodle-do ” 
song and to put in their place some “topical” verses of very 
meagre merit. As we have said, itis now needless to dwell upon 
the obvious faults of Mr. Robertson’s play, but it was still more 
needless to make a vain pretence of giving reality here and there to 
what is, in fact, an essentially unreal piece. It must be admitted 
that mistakes of this kind are to a great extent redeemed by the 
excellence of the acting. Mr. Arthur Cecil's Lord Ptarmigant 
is a singularly fine and studied performance. Mr. Conway’s 
Daryl is spirited, if somewhat conventional. Mr. Kemble’s Old 
Chodd is humorous and unexaggerated. Mr. Brookfield throws 
a new light on Young Chodd, who in his hands becomes the exact 
type of a vulgar rich young man, who, in spite of his vulgarity and 

urdity, has a certain force of character which asserts itself, 
especially in the last scene. Mr, Bancroft has burlesqued the 
make-up of Tom Stylus and seems to us to have lost very much 
of the verve which he some years ago imparted to the character. 
Mr. Teesdale attempts without much success to play an Irishman. 
Mr. Dawson's performance of the fighting-man is handicapped by 
his ridiculous get-up. The play is sup to be more or less 
written up to date, and nowadays fighting-men do not dress 
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as Mr. Dawson dresses “The Lamb.” Mrs. Canninge plays Lady 
Ptarmigant with discretion, and Miss Cavalier plays Maude 
Hetherington with good intentions. Society is followed by Good for 
Nothing, in which Mrs. Bancroft plays Nan with a perception, 
a spirit, and a tenderness which can hardly be too highly praised. 
Upon her, in fact, rests the whole burden of the piece, and she 
carries it off with a naiveté and a vigour that cannot be surpassed. 
The performances of Messrs. Cecil, Conway, and Bancroft are in- 
teresting as giving proof of a versatility which might not have 
been expected. Mr. Kemble gives a very funny, if not very pro- 
bable, rendering of young Mr. Simpson. On Wednesday last 
Othello was played for the last time for the present with its recent 
exceptional cast at the Lyceum. Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Booth, 
and Mr. Irving have never played better during the season, We 
have already given detailed criticism of their performances, and 
it only remains to add that Mr. Booth, in a few well-chosen 
words, made a most graceful reference, not only to the manner in 
which his performances had been received by the public, but also 
to the pleasure which he had in acting with Mr. Irving and in Mr. 
Irving's theatre. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF TALLEYRAND.* 


la English version of M. Pallain’s valuable publication is 
idiomatic and fluent. In some passages errors of the press 
have escaped correction ; and the force of diplomatic phrases has 
not always been accurately rendered. Sir Charles Stuart, after- 
wards Lord Stuart de Rothesay, is designated in the English text 
by the odd title of the Chevalier Stuart. By a strange confusion, 
a letter from Jaucourt to Talleyrand of the 4th of April, 1815, is 
printed twice over in different versions. At p. 122 the writer 
says that if the King had stayed in Paris “ the troops would have 
fired upon us.” At p. 271, in a more correct translation, Jaucourt 
declares that “ he will never believe that the troops would have 
fired ‘upon us.” The fault would seem to be in the editor, who 
has unfortunately referred to inconsistent versions of a docu- 
ment which he can scarcely have intended to publish twice over. 
Nevertheless, the book will be welcome to all readers who are in- 
terested in one of the most important transactions of modern 
times. Although the Correspondence has not been previously pub- 
lished, it was largely used by Thiers in his account of the Congress 
of Vienna. His references to the narrative which it contains are 
generally accurate and fair, although he dissented from the policy 
of Talleyrand, for whom he also entertained a personal dislike. 
The historian had the additional advantage of examining the 
official correspondence of the French Embassy with the Foreign 
Office, and the private letters which passed between Talleyrand 
and Count Jaucourt, who occupied his post as Foreign Minister 
in his absence. M. Pallain has inserted in his notes ex- 
tracts from M. Jaucourt’s correspondence, which rather 
stimulate than satisfy curiosity. Both Talleyrand and his 
representative at the Voreign Office appear, as might be ex- 
pected, to have disapproved of the reactionary policy which 
was pursued under the influence of the Count of Artois and his 
sons, through the agency of such Ministers as the imbecile Blacas. 
Tn his letters to the King down to the time of Napoleon’s return 
Talleyrand but occasionally hints at the errors which he perceived 
and deplored. In quoting the language of the Duke of Wellington 
on his arrival at Vienna from Paris the Ambassador discreetly re- 
minds the King that he had, in the Duke’s ianguage, Ministers, 
but no Ministry. The experience of many countries has shown 
that an independent Cabinet is the most effectual check on abso- 
lute power. Louis XVIIL. was sincere in his purpose of reigning 
as a constitutional sovereign; but, at least in t ny oar fe of his 
reign, he insisted on making his Ministers severally responsible to 
himself. The extraordinary folly committed by the Emperor 
Alexander in placing Napoleon at Elba would in any case have 
insured a military restoration of the Empire ; but, if the King had 
been guided by ‘Talleyrand in domestic as well as foreign policy, 
the nation would have been on his side against the usurper. It 
was not till Louis was a fugitive at Ghent that Talleyrand ad- 
dressed to him an elaborate remonstrance on his exclusion from 
power of all but the emigrants and Legitimists and on his weak 
subservience to the princes of his family. In the same letter he 
communicated the disposition of the Emperor Alexander to sub- 
stitute the House of Orleans for the elder branch; and he warned 
the King that the interest which Europe might take in his per- 
son and cause by no means extended to his brother or his nephews. 
It was not surprising that on the second restoration the King took 
the earlie’t ey of getting rid of the most sagacious of his 
counsellors. ‘The influence of the Emperor of Russia, who had 
become at Vienna bitterly hostile to Talleyrand, was also exerted 
in the same direction. 

During the negotiations at Vienna the King and his Ambassador 
csastantly agreed in their policy. Louis XVIIL., satistied with 
the recovery of his kingdom within its ancient boundaries, was 
anxious to avoid any disturbance of the peace. Amongst his new 
allies he was most inclined to rely upon England; and the only 
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change which he strongly desired was to ae Murat from Naples, 
both as a member of the Bonaparte family and as the upstart 
occupant of a throne belonging to the Bourbons. Heartily agree- 
ing with the King on the Neapolitan question, Talleyrand was 
primarily anxious to re-establish the participation of France in the 
councils of Europe. With this object, and also on account of the 
principle of legitimacy which he seems to have invented for the 
occasion, he undertook to prevent the annexation of the kingdom 
of Saxony to the dominions of Prussia. Louis XVIII. took a 
certain interest in the cause of the King of Saxony, who was g 
relative of his own; but throughout the Correspondence he 
seldom expresses himself strongly, except when there is q 
question of dethroning Murat. He was pleased and flattered 
by the partial success of the famous diplomatist, who 

as Thiers says, the inevitable representative of France in the 
Congress. On his arrival at Vienna, Talleyrand found that the 
four Great Powers which had overthrown Napoleon still regarded 
themselves as allies, though their quarrel with France wag 
ostensibly terminated by the Restoration and by the Treaty of 
Paris. It had been arranged that France and Spain should only 
be consulted after Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England had in 
each separate case arrived at an agreement; yet it was notorious 
that Russia and Prussia had a separate understanding between 
themselves for purposes which were on different grounds obnoxious 
to England and to Austria. It was for the purpose of widening 
the disruption and of introducing France to a share in the con- 
troversy that Tulleyrand declared himself the champion of the 
rights of the King of Saxony. The first result of his movement 
was to conciliate the minor German Princes, who unanimously 
opposed the destruction of one of the ancient States of the Empire. 
England and Austria contended longer against the necessity of 
concerting measures with France, but Metternich and Castlereagh 
were at last compelled to recognize the right of France to join in 
the common opposition. Talleyrand’s haughty assertion of the 
claims of his Sovereign to equality had already embarrassed the 
plenipetentiaries of the four Powers, who were compelled 
to repudiate their exclusive alliance by Talleyrand’s threat 
of leaving Vienna if their pretensions were maintained, 
The conclusion of the treaty of January 3, 1815, by which 
England, France, and Austria agreed to a defensive alliance 
against Russia and Prussia, was not unnaturally regarded by 
Talleyrand as a triumph of diplomatic skill. He had success- 
fully asserted the claim of France to resume her former part in 
European politics, and he had checked the ambitious schemes of 
Russia and Prussia, though he had obtained no definite ee 
for his own country. Before the opening of the Congress, t 
Emperor Alexander and King Frederick William had agreed that 
the Kingdom of Poland should be reconstituted in the limits which 
it had possessed before the first partition, with the exception of 
the Austrian province of Galicia. The Emperor had persuaded 
himself that in gratifying his own ambition he was making re- 
paration to the Poles. He proposed to bestow on the kingdom 
Constitution of the modern type, which would, as the event after- 
wards proved, depend on his own pleasure for its continuance. 
In return for the sacrifice of Posen and of a claim to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, Prussia was to receive Saxony as a forfeit 
from the King, who was then a prisoner at Berlin. His crime 
was that he had been the last to sevarate limself from Napoleon, 
who had counted all other German States except Austria 
as his vassals, and the two Imperial Courts as his defe- 
rential allies. As Talleyrand told Alexander, who affected 
moral indignation against the captive King, adhesion to 
Napoleon or abandonment of his cause was a question of time, 
When Talleyrand, with the sanction of Louis XVIII, first 
attempted to form a combination against the annexation of Saxony, 
he seemed almost to stand alone. Lowl Castlereagh cordially a 
proved of the aggrandizement of Prussia in Germany, though 4 
was irreconcilably hostile to the Polish projects of Alexander. The 
English Government would have heartily supported the restoration 
of Polish independence, but no serious politician could be deluded 
by the establishment of Poland asa dependency of Russia, The 
interests of Austria were almost equally affected by the proposed 
annexation of Poland to Russia and by the inclusion of Saxony in 
the dominions of Prussia. The two arrangements would have 
placed Bohemia and Austrian Silesia between the territories of 
two formidable, if not hostile, neighbours. Nevertheless Metter- 
nich offered but a feeble resistance to the contiscation of Saxony, 
and he allowed Alexander to believe that his Polish scheme would 
encounter no effective resistance. He probably relied on England 
to defeat the Emperor of Russia’s designs on Poland, foreseeing 
that the claim of Prussia to Saxony would be fatally weakened by 
the failure of the Russian project of acquiring Posen. Lord Castle- 
reagh ultimately found that the demands of Russia and Prussia 
were inseparably combined; and Metternich, who had perha' 
only affected indifference, became an active promoter of 
triple alliance which placed an impassable barrier in the way of 
the Russian and Prussian policy. 

In his elaborate review of the negotiations of Vienna, Thiers 
arrives at the conclusion that the policy of Talleyrand was funda- 
mentally erroneous. Faithful to his system of French ag 
dizement, the Bonapartist historian holds that France ought ia 
preference to have concurred in the ambitious projects of Itussia 
and Prussia, It was not, in his opinion, the business of 
Louis XVIII. or of his Ambassador to protect Eastern ee 
against Russian ambition, or to secure Austria against 
dangerous vicinity of Prussia. The aggressive Powers would, he 
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thinks, have paid a high price for the aid of France, extending 
perhaps to the restoration of Belgium, if not of the German 
vinces on the left bank of the Rhine. There can be little 
doubt that Talleyrand had fully considered the various combina- 
tions in which he might have joined. His judgment was pro- 
bably sounder than that of his brilliant and prejudiced critic. 
The march of a French army into Germany for the purpose of 
aiding Russia and Prussia against Austria would have caused 
universal alarm and indignation. Such a rey would have pro- 
duced immediate war with England; and the Prussians them- 
selves would have been shocked by the unnatural alliance. 
There is more plausibility in Thiers’s contention that, if the 
French plenipotentiary had been less eager, England and Austria 
would have solicited his support; but, it the criticism implies that 
he might have successfully stipulated for a price for the alliance of 
France, Thiers is probably once more misled by his inveterate sym- 
pathy with French aggression. England, at least, would assu- 
redly not have consented to enlarge the liberal conditions of the 
Treaty of Paris. One more respectable apology for the Prussian 
claim to the acquisition of Saxony was probably unintelligible 
both to Talleyrand and to Thiers. German patriotism, as it was 
understood by Stein, by Gneisenau, and by Niebuhr, had only an 
incidental connexion with the interests of Prussia. Some of the 
chief sharers in the war of liberation would not unwillingly have 
seen a powerful North German kingdom constituted under another 
dynasty. Approximation to German unity and security against 
rench ambition furnished better reasons for the union of Saxony 
with Prussia than the supposed right of the King. Many Saxons 
would have preferred complete annexation to the division of the 
territory which was ultimately effected. It was not unnatural 
that the English Minister should support the cause of German 
against France, and also against the petty German Courts which 
had no share in the patriotic aspirations of their subjects. 

After the return of Napoleon from Elba, Talleyrand rendered 
the King a final service of great importance by obtaining with 
difficulty the consent of the other Powers to the execution of the 
final Act of Treaty, including the signature of France. He 

rhaps scarcely regretted the declaration of all the Governments, 
including that of England, that they were fighting, not for the 
re-establishment of the Bourbons, but for their own protection 
against the usurping Emperor. If the restoration was not 
insured by a diplomatic guarantee, Louis XVIII. was to some 
extent relieved from the odium of allying himself with foreigners 
against his own subjects. It was eventually to the unhesitating 
decision of the Duke of Wellington that the King owed the 
recovery of his crown. When, soon afterwards, Louis XVIII. 
dismissed Talleyrand from his councils, he may perhaps have 
regretted the loss of personal intercourse with the most acute, 
the most sarcastic, and not the least courtly of Ministers. In 
the Vienna Correspondence the veteran diplomatist combines 
graceful flattery of the King with careful and subtle insinua- 
tion of his own political opinions. It is — not without 
design that he consults the King’s well-known taste by the 
satirical tone of his descriptions of the sovereigns and states- 
men with whom he has to deal; but his contemptuous criti- 
cisms are at the same time probably congenial to his own 
character, and — his uncomfortable position during the earlier 
part of his stay at Vienna may account for some unfavourable 
criticisms. He represents Castlereagh as sensible and upright, 
but as ignorant of diplomacy and Continental politics; yet the 
English policy of controlling the turbulence of France by the 
establishment of the kingdom of the Netherlands, and by the con- 
solidation of the Prussian monarchy, was not a subject for ridicule. 
Both Louis XVIII, and his Ambassador refer with undisguised 
amusement to the zeal of the English plenipotentiary for the 
suppression of the slave trade. Talleyrand humoured Lord 
Castlereagh’s philanthropic propensity by aiding his efforts in 
exchange for more substantial concessions with respect to Saxony 
and Naples. Of Metternich he invariably writes with contemptuous 
dislike, which is explained in part by divergence of policy. He 
frequently attributes the refusal of the Austrian Government to 
concur in the dethronement of Murat to the passion which Metter- 
nich felt or atfected for the Queen of Naples. In her Memoirs Mme. 
de Rémusat declares that Murat owed to Metternich’s sentiment for 
his wife his continuance on the throne for several years. She had 
evidently exaggerated statements which she must have heard from 
Talleyrand, who probably intended rather to circulate scandalous 
gossip than to convey serious information. In January 1814 the 
Austrian Government, with the assent of England, detached 
Murat from the cause of Napoleon by a recognition of his title. 
Down to the meeting of the , era he had done nothing to for- 
feit the Austrian alliance; and Metternich was quite right in 
assuring Talleyrand that Murat, if he were only let alone, would 
insure his own destruction. It was not while Russia was massing 
a vast army on the frontiers of Austria that Metternich could have 
afforded a rupture with Murat, who had eighty thousand men at 
his disposal and who was known to be in close intercourse with 
Elba, As Murat only survived the treaty with Austria for less 
than a year and a half, Mme. de Rémusat’s story almost exceeds 
the just limits of ladylike inaccuracy. The Correspondence, in- 
cluding an admirable State paper addressed by Talleyrand to 
Louis KVIIL, who was then on his way from Ghent to Paris, is 
full of interesting matter. ‘That the two volumes are issued with- 
out an index, and even without a table of contents, is A nrg 
due to the hurry or to the ill-judged parsimony of the publisher. 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 


ape book is an extremely honest and, we believe, correct 
account of the Murri of Australia, as far as they fell under 
the notice of one of their best friends among the settlers, Mr. 
Dawson, aided by his daughter, a lady well acquainted with the 
native languages, has made a serious attempt to collect informa- 
tion about the traditions, customs, and beliefs of the Australians. 
Any authentic statements on this subject must be welcomed, 
because the Australian blacks are about as pure an example of a 
Natur-volk as we can now expect to find. Mr. Dawson has only 
accepted evidence when it was well supported by the joint testi- 
mony of several intelligent witnesses. They were proud of being 
asked to contribute to the book; and, when any native suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of punning on words, and so of deceiy- 
ing his white friend, “ the sedate old chief Kaawirn Kuunawarn at 
once reproved him, and restored order and attention to the matter 
on hand.” Mr. Dawson has a high opinion of his native collabe- 
rators. They knew four dialects of Murri and English. On native 
law, natural history, and rudimentary savage astronomy, they 
were well informed. If kept away from drink, the black fellow 
has plenty of modesty, humour, common sense, and integrity. 
But whisky means with him selling his soul, his wife, his real 
estate, his health, and everything that belongs to him. 

Starting with what may be called the political state of the 
Marri, we find them divided into local tribes, each tribe taking its. 
name from some local object, hill, or river, or from some peculi- 
arity of speech (like Langue d’oc, in modern France). old 
times as many as twenty of these tribes would assemble at the 
common meeting, or Amphictyony, as the early Greeks would 
have styled it. Four dialects, or rather four la » Wwoultl 
bc spoken at these assemblies, besides many minor dialects. The- 
older blacks had usually a sufficient diplomatic knowledge of all 
the varieties of lingo. Mr. Dawson reckons that as many as two: 
thousand five hundred and twenty people would be present at a 
time. Such numbers must almost have overtaxed the natural 
supply of food in the district. 

he most singular political fact, and the one which we 
find it most difficult to credit, was the authority of the chief. 
Almost all travellers represent the Murri as chiefless men. 
The elders, the braves, the wizards, or medicine-men, are credited: 
with varying powers, but hereditary chiefship seems an institution 
of a richer and more settled race. We have regarded the 
Australians as on a par, in the matter of political government, 
with the Eskimo and Fuegians, as commonly described. This. 
opinion is strengthened by the evidence of Mr. Brough Smyth's 
large work. But the experience of Mr. Dawson has led him to: 
take the contrary view. ‘“ Every tribe has its chief, who is looked 
upon in the light of a father, and whose authority is supreme. 

e consults with the best men of the tribe, but when he 
announces his decision they dare not contradict or disobey him.” 
If this be true, at least of the savages of Victoria, their society is, 
so far, on an equality with that of heroic Greece. They have 
even a noblesse, which exists, we know, among the New Zealanders, 
but which we had supposed to be unknown to the more unpolished 
Murri. “No one can address a chief or chiefess without being 
first spoken to, and then only by their titles as such, and not by 
personal names, or disrespectfully.” Again, the nobles have a 
power ee to that of taking any object they desire to pos- 
sess. ‘Should they fancy any article of dress, opossum rug, or 
weapon, it must be given without a murmur.” Mr. Brough 
Smyth says that “the principal man of a tribe acts only in. 
such @ manner as the old men and the sorcerers and the braves 
have agreed to approve.” ‘He has no one he can cail 
servant.” But Mr. Dawson says:—“They can command the 
services of any one belonging to their tribes; as many as six 
young bachelors are obliged to wait on a chief, and eight young 
unmarried women on his wife,” while the children are of supe- 
rior rank, and “chiefs and their sons and daughters are married 
only with the families of other chiefs.” It is evident that we- 
cannot afford to dismiss the Australians as a race without dis- 
tinction of ranks. Future students of the Murri, where they still 
survive, and are not greatly corrupted, should give particular atten- 
tion to this point. What we need to know is the qualities which 
originally acquired for a family hereditary rank. Mr. Dawson. 
distinctly says, “The succession to the chiefdom is by inheritance,” 
but an assembly of other chiefs elects the successor out of the: 
descendants of the deceased leader, with a preference for the eldest. 
son. The nature of real property in Australia should not be over- 
looked by the believers in a primitive communism. As in New. 
Zealand and New Caledonia, community of landed estate is un- 
known. Equal partition among children of both sexes and the 
widow is the rule on the death of the father of a family. The 
chief appoints guardians for minors. These are advanced customs 
for a race so uncivilized that it actually possesses “nd pottery or 
materials capable of resisting fire.” 

The Australian marriage laws have caused much discussion 
among students of the evolution of society. In reviewing Messre. 
Howitt and Fison’s work, we recently took occasion to point out 
that the evidence as to certain rules of restriction was extremely 

recarious. It is an ascertained fact that many Australian tribes 
ave the Totemic law—that is, that men and women who carry 


* Australian of several Tribes 
of Aborigines in the Western District of Victoria, i James 
Melbourne: G. Robertson. 1881. 
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the same crest and abstain from the same animal or plant may 
not intermarry. This is the common rule also in America and 
some parts of Africa and Asia, while traces of it may be found in 
the history of civilized laws of prohibited degrees. But the 
Australians, or many of them, have another system of prohibitions, 
called “ classes” by Mr. Fison, and by him supposed to justify 
the theories of Mr. Morgan. These theories require either a spon- 
taneous moral reform by very early races or a divine interposition. 
The evidence is still far from sufficing to justify either hypothesis. 
Behind both lies also the unexplained origin of Totemism, for the 
“ classes” appear, in many examples, to be merely forms of that 
widespread institution. On these points we quote Mr. Dawson's 
own words, though they do not quite succeed in making the 
matter clearer :— 

As has been shown in the first chapter, the aborigines are divided into 
tribes. Every person is considered to belong to his father’s tribe, and cannot 
marry into it. Besides this division, there is another which is made solely 
for the purpose of preventing marriages with maternal relatives. The 
aborigines are everywhere divided into classes ; and everyone is considered 
to belong to his mother’s class, and cannot marry into it in any tribe, as all 
of the same class are considered brothers and sisters. 

There are five classes in all the tribes of the Western District, and these 
take their names from certain animals—the long-billed cockatoo, kuuro- 
keetch ; the pelican, kartpceerapp; the banksian cockatoo, kappatch ; the 
boa snake, kirtuuk ; and the quail, kuunamit. 

According to their classes the aborigines are distinguished, as— 

Kuurokeetch, male; kuurokaheear, female. 
Kartperapp, male; kartpoerapp heear, female. 
Kappatch, male; kappaheear, female. 
Kirtuuk, male ; kirtuuk heear, female. 
Kuunamit, male; kuunamit heear, female. 


Kuurokeetch and kartpcrapp, however, are so related, that they are 
looked upon as sister classes, and no marriage between them is permitted. 
It is the same between kappatch and kirtuuk; but as kuunamit is not so 
related, it can marry into any class but its own. Thus a kuurokeetch 
may marry a kappaheear, a kirtuuk heear, or a kuunamit heear, but 
cannot marry a kuurokaheear or a kartpcerapp heear. A kappatch may 
marry a kuurokaheear, a kartperapp heear, or a kuunamit heear, but 
cannot marry a kappaheear or akirtuuk heear. A kuunamit may marry a 
kuurokaheear, a kartpcerapp heear, a kappaheear, or a kirtuuk heear, but 
cannot marry a kuunamit heear. 


Here we get into the usual difficulties of terminology. It seems, 
from Mr. Dawson’s account, that marriage within the Jocal tribe of 
the father is forbidden, This is a novel kind of prohibition. 
Then marriage (as in the Totemic system) is forbidden within 
what Mr. Dawson calls “the mother’s class,” which we prefer to 
call “the Totem-kindred.” That is, no man can marry a girl of 
his mother’s crest, which he inherits, whatever the girl’s local 
tribe may be, even though the pair are in no way related accord- 
ing to modern ideas. That the “ classes” are Totemic Mr. Dawson 
proves by giving the names cockatoo, pelican, boa-snake, and 
uail, which answer to the wolf, boar, and turtle of the Iroquois. 
he women of the kindred simply add a feminine termination to 
the name. But we are quite thrown out when we come to the 
“ sister-classes,” as long-billed cockatoo and pelican, which may 
not intermarry, while the quail has no sister-class, and may inter- 
marry with cockatoos, pelicans, and boa-snakes. This statement 
somewhat resembles one of Mr. Ridley’s, which afterwards 
proved to be erroneous. The institution of “ sister-classes” 
and of one “class” of especial privileges remains a mys- 
to us. Mr. Dawson would do a great favour to students 

if he would examine the facts again after reading through the 
works of Mr. Morgan, Mr. M‘Lennan, and the rest of the con- 
troversy. It is a rather weary piece of work; but, as Mr. 
Dawson seems still unbiassed, and has means of observ- 
ing facts, no one ee better fitted for the labour. As 
to the origin of pro wo a degrees, the natives believe that 
the first father of the tribes was a long-billed cockatoo, who 
married a banksian cockatoo. Most savages trace a similar 
pedigree. The children were banksian cockatoos. They might 
not and sought “fresh flesh”—that is, exogamous 
connexions. The sons got wives from a distance. And thus 
pelicans, snakes, and quails came in; but how the “ sister-classes ” 
were formed, tradition, as reported by Mr. Dawson, does not 
inform us. These most exogamous of black fellows will not marry 
& woman who speaks their own dialect. Commoners are limited 
to one spouse at a time. Chiefs may have as many wives as they 
think proper. Children are betrothed, to secure observance of the 
laws. As soon as a girl is betrothed, her mother and aunts are 
forbidden to speak to the lover. When they speak in each other's 
mce they use a special sort of slang, called in English 
‘turn-tongue.” Here isthe manner of marriage, a ceremonial 
wey distressing than aught that civilization tolerates in the same 


The newly-married pair are well fed and attended to by their relatives. 
The bridemaid, who must be the nearest adult unmarried relative of the 
bridegroom, is obliged to sleep with the bride on one side of the fire for two 
moons, and attend her day and night. The bridegroom sleeps for the same 
— on the opposite side of the fire with the brideman, who is always a 

chelor friend, and must attend him day and night. The newly-married 
couple are not allowed to speak to or look at each other. The bride is, 
during this period, called a tiirok meetuya—“ not look round.” She keeps 
her head and face covered with her opossum rug while her husband is 
present. He also keeps his face turned away from her, much to the 
amusement of the young ‘people, who peep into their wuurn and laugh 
& — If they need tospeak to one another they must speak through their 


As is common among all savages, the mother-in-law and son-in- 
law resolutely “ boycott” each other. There can be little doubt 


that these rules of etiquette were originally devised to 
unlawful amours impossible. But why a sin between a man 

a woman of a kindred into which he might lawfully marry wa, 
so universally condemned is not an easy question to settle, We 
of course, look on any criminal relation between a husband ang 
his wife’s aunts or mother as utterly abominable. But as all thegy 
women belong to a kindred into which a man might le y 
marry, we fail to understand the extreme precautions of the 
savage to prevent a crime which he might have almost been ey. 
pected to tolerate. Infanticide is believed, by one of the begt 
authorities, to be connected with the origin of prohibited degrees, 
Women were scarce, because they were murdered, and had to be 
looked for outside the family circle. It is a support to this t 
that Mr. Dawson remarks, “girls are generally sacrificed.” Mp, 
Fison, holding another theory, tried to prove that girls had quite 
as good a chance as boys. Husbands and wives always ad 
each other in separate dialects, as the Caribs are said to do, 

Mr. Dawson’s remarks on the superstitions of the natives are 
less elaborate and valuable than the collection of Mr. Bro 
Smyth. But his whole work is so candid, so unbiassed 
current speculations, and contains so many unexpected obserya- 
tions, that we heartily recommend it to the attention of students of 
the evolution of society. If Mr, Dawson had studied this topic 
more widely he might have modified some statements, but he 
could hardly have escaped the contagion of controversy and of 
theory-making. His philological appendix must be useful to 
people interested in the languages of Australia. 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS.* 


bape title of this novel accurately describes its subject. Two 
girls, both pretty, and one of them beautiful, arrive in London 
on the same day with the result, and in one case with the purpose, 
of being happily married either before the end of the season or in 
the following autumn. One of them has in the meantime had 
two admirers, and the other three; and both have for a time 
hesitated in their choice; but they ultimately select the proper 
candidates. The story is, as may be supposed, neither complicated 
nor extraordinarily exciting, but it is pleasant, cheerful, and read- 
able, and it contains both agreeable conversations and natural 
sketches of character. An attentive critic might perhaps collect 
some indications of the writer's personal opinions. Miss Lewis 
attributes to her most intelligent personage the sound reflection 
that a person brought up in solitude would be much more fit to 
live in the world if he had read nothing but novels than if his 
studies had been confined to history. More ambitious inquirers 
into the nature of useful knowledge have formed the same con- 
clusion. Few students of character and manners can have com- 
manded in actual society the range of observation which is pro- 
vided in the boundless variety of modern fiction. It is true that 
the picture of life presented in novels is incomplete and often 
inaccurate; but genuine impressions reproduced by scores or 
hundreds of more or less original writers must contain a consider- 
able amount of truth. Many novelists have but an incomplete claim 
to the character of artists ; but art, when it is not wholly wanting, 
is more readily understood than the nature which it undertakes to 
interpret. An actor who has any trace of histrionic faculty brings 
out some meaning in his text which would escape the notice of a 
prosaic reader. The great masters of fiction exhibit a similar 
faculty in a higher degree. Ordinary readers are scarcely aware of 
the help which they derive from their skilful instructors. They 
might themselves in real life have seen in Dugald Dalgetty a mere 
mercenary adventurer, and they would never have discovered that 
Mr. Shandy was a man of genius, The skill with which thoroughly 
commonplace characters are brought out in full relief is not less 
pce Of all the personages in Vanity Fair, with the ~~? 
tion of Becky Sharpe, George Osborne, the selfish, dull, w 
dressed walking gentleman, is perhaps the most remarkable 
product of creative skill. 

Miss Lewis deserves credit for her successful treatment of s 
commonplace and unattractive character. Of her two “ pretty 
girls,” the first heroine is well born, well principled, well man- 
nered, and endowed with a competent fortune. Possessing, a8 
becomes her condition in society and in the story, every virtue 
and every grace, she makes but one temporary mistake in encour 
aging a suitor who had been notorious as a scamp before he was 
discovered to be a swindler. The judicious reader watches the 
risk which she incurs with little anxiety, because he perceives 
that she was eventually destined for an unobjectionable young 
gentleman, whose typical name of Sir Walter Grenville implies 
his position as first lover. The other and prettier girl is ill edu- 
cated, not delicately scrupulous, and penniless; and her chief 
anxiety is to escape from a home of which the coarseness is un- 
pleasantly and extravagantly caricatured. Ladies who write novels 
are for the most part like other ladies familiar with only one kind 
of social experience. Some of them blunder strangely in their 
negroes of the manners and customs of the classes which 
belong to so-called society. Miss Lewis is evidently not less 
dependent on vague conjecture when she describes a needy pro- 
fessional home in a country town, cr the gorgeous establishment of 
arich London stockbroker. If she had the opportunity of con- 


* Two Pretty Girls. By Mary A. Lewis. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1881. 
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sulting competent authorities, she would learn that the middle 
class, whether rich or poor, is not necessarily quarrelsome and 
yude at home, or offensively sycophantic in its intercourse with the 
outer world. Respectable matrons, struggling to bring up families 
on narrow means, are probably not in the habit of ejaculating 
“My!” nor would one of their daughters betray to a suitor the 
secret that her sister had been at one time ready to accept him. 
Exclusiveness is perhaps unavoidable in the present state of society ; 
put there is no reason why the inmates of a privileged circle 
should cultivate animosity and contempt for their less fortunate 

ighbours. The mistrust which has in different parts of the 
oan identified savages and frontier tribes with demons seems 
still to survive among separated classes. The vicious out- 
easts from aristocratic society in the Zo Pretty Girls, of 
whom nevertheless one family 15,000]. @ year, are 
searcely more true to nature than the tyrannical earls and 
profligate baronets who are said to adorn the of plebeian 
fiction. In the icular case of the second heroine, daughter 
and sister of the townspeople who say “My!” Miss Lewis is 
more tolerant, more observant, and, therefore, more true to nature. 
Christine Ransome, who had at the beginning of the book all but 
accepted one of the demon tribe who kept a provincial shop, at the 
end of the third volume makes a not wholly unsuitable mar- 
riage with a clergyman of good family and fortune. The change 
is effected, not by any conversion to higher principles, or by any 
important modification of character; but Miss Lewis allows the 

oung woman’s manners to improve, and teaches her to conceal 

er defects by the operation of exciusive intercourse for a short 
time with good society. A quick and clever girl may, perhaps, 
acquire an appearance of refinement the more quickly because her 
attention is not distracted by troublesome processes of moral re- 
formation. Christine’s distant connexion, Lady Loder, had asked 
her to London in consequence of the well-founded report of her 
beauty, and her guest had the good sense to profit by her lessons 
and hints, even when they were most uncomplimentary. After a 
rebuff on their first interview, she understood that she must not 
boast that her father and mother knew many county people, or 
that they had the year before dined with the Lord-Lieutenant. 
At the first ball, Lady Loder, an eminently sagacious woman, 
cautioned her to listen to women, but to say little, lest she might 
betray her unhappy training. She was at liberty to talk to her 
partners, because, as Lady Loder wisely observed, men never find 
such things out. In a month or two Christine had acquired 
so much of the rudiments of civilization as to be shocked at the 
manuers of her rich cousin, the stockbroker’s wife, and of 
her odiously vulgar son. After some hesitation she has the good 
taste to prefer the well-bred clergyman, Mr. Carew, to the young 
stockbroker, whom his happy rival not unjustly condemns as a 
“ead.” Mr. Carew’s sensible sister-in-law and chief adviser 
regrets his preference for Christine over the first heroine, Maud 
Loder, but she judiciously acquiesces in a choice which might not 
improbably have been made in real life. The external improve- 
ment which takes place in Christine is the best part of the book, 
though Miss Lewis, with judicial severity, frequently directs atten- 
tion to the continuance of her moral defects, It is to be hoped 
that Lady Loder’s moral apophthegm applied to intimate com- 
panionship as well as to the relation of partners at balls. In that 
case Mr, Carew, like men in general, “would never find these 
things out.” Indeed, the impartial bystander spends his life in 
wondering how some husbands can tolerate their wives, or some 
wives their husbands. It is possible that Mrs. Carew, having 
completed her course of external improvement, may have gradually 
acquired some of the qualities which she had learned to appreciate 
and to assume. 

The course of true love runs tolerably smooth in the case of the 
more refined and more estimable heroine. The villain of the story, 
whom she had too hastily encouraged, unlike the ordinary villains 
of fiction, disappears into outer darkness in the second yolume. 
She is herself for some time unconscious of her own liking 
for the amiable young gentleman who had in the first page 
or two clearly intimated to the experienced reader his future 
fortune as the destined winner of the prize. For the purpose 
of delaying a final explanation, and perhaps also to mark the 
date of the book, Sir Walter Grenville has to be shot through 
the arm by an Irish tenant, who had first murdered the agent and 
then tried to set fire to the landlord’s house. The interval is 
occupied by the settlement of Christine’s affairs, and by reports 
of » parties, and conversations, which, as Mr. Carew says, 
pros be better adapted than history to qualify a hermit who had 

wa 
‘Miss Lewis is much more at home among gentlemen and ladies 
than in the humbler circles which, as she imagines, are abandoned 
to hopeless vulgarity ; and ugly objects, even when they are not 

bulous monsters, ought always to be avoided by artists. That 
Miss Lewis has studied books to some purpose as well as character 
and manner may be inferred from the quotations which serve as 
pecs for her chapters. It would be too much to hope that 
ngfellow should be wholly avoided. Many well-chosen passages 
om authors of a higher order indicate, both in their selection and 
application, sound taste and solid judgment. 


ys lived in wilds remote from public view for polite society. ' 


NEW COLORADO.* 


* fhe extraordinary development of the mineral resources of 

Colorado during the last three years,” writes Mr. Hayes, 
“has rendered most of the books useless which have been pre- 
viously written about that region, This volume,” he goes on to 
say, “may therefore be held to supply a manifest need.” While 
he thus seeks to lessen the value of the works of earlier travellers, 
we cannot believe that, with the ordinary reader, at all events, he 
takes the right way to recommend his own. Books of statistics, 
no doubt, are superseded with gredt rapidity in a rising country ; 
but books of statistics are only meant for a certain class of 
students. “ Bunkum”—if we may borrow a piece of Yankee 
slang—gets out of date even faster than statistics. In the fast- 
growing States of the interior of America it must want renewing 
at least every year. Thus the passage in which Mr. Hayes sets 


forth the t glory of Kansas will have lost its force as soon as 
the next Report is issued of the Secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture. “In 1866,” writes our author, quoting from that 


document, “ Ohio produced 10,200,000 bushels of wheat, and 
Kansas 260,000; in 1872 Ohio produced 18,200,000, and Kansas 
2,100,000; in 1878 Ohio produced 32,000,000, and Kansas 
32,300,000.” The repetition of the word “ produced ”—espe~ 
cially if the reader reads it aloud with a Yankee twang— 
has a certain solemn effect. » But it is an effect that cannot outlive 
the publication of fresh statistics. The same fate awaits another 

, in which is set forth the spread of vegetables. “In 1845,” 

r. Hayes says, “ vegetables could not be grown at Topeka .... 
in 1870 they could not be grown at Newton; in 1872 they could 
not be grown at Larned. In 1879 they could be grown at Dodge 
City.” Our knowledge of geography, we confess, is not extensive 
enough to allow us to feel the fall surprise of the climax. But we 
feel sure that the next generation will look down with contempt 
on the boast about Dodge City. The limit of the growth of 
cabbage and the onion will have been extended to districts as yet 
unnamed that are now known only to the tribes of wild Indians. If, 
therefore, books are to be set aside by the extraordinary develop- 
ment of resources, whether mineral or vegetable, the work before 
us can count only on a very brief life. In another three years it may 
have reached the extremity of decrepitude. Mr. Hayes in one 
passage seems to be aware of this, yet when he records the doings 
of the Colorado troops in 1862, he says that the account is “ given 
in permanent form as a contribution to the history of the country.” 
But what form can be permanent in a land where only one three 
—_ development of mineral resources sweeps away a whole 

iterature, and where vegetables which a short while ago would 
not be grown at Larned can now be grown at Dodge City? 
Even the Female Seminary which is at present one of 
the glories of Topeka will some day or other be looked upon 
with contempt, though, “for strength and thoroughness of build- 
ing and convenience of arrangement, it su $ many of the most 
pretentious ones of the East.” It was in Topeka that, so late as 
1845, vegetables could not be grown. Does Topeka boast of its 
vegetables now? Does it regard a potato with any feeling of 
triumph, or does it glory ina radish ? In another thirty-five years 
will it boast of its Female Seminary? Long before that time its 
females will have developed into ladies, and its Seminary into a 
University. 

Full, no doubt, of such sad thoughts as these, and impressed 
with the overwhelming force of the growth of statistics and the 
spread of vegetables, Mr. Hayes has done wisely in seeking to 
keep his volume a little longer afloat by adding to its lightness. 
He not only indulges in jokes himself, but he makes use of a 
humorous companion, who adorns his book with a series of 
sketches. The artist has one great advantage over the author. 
His comicality—whatever it may be worth—can be enjoyed at a 

lance. No wading has to be gone —— in order to reach it. 

ow Mr. Hayes’s jokes, on the contrary, lie scattered about, and 
are often found somewhat widely apart. He would have done 
wisely had he-printed them in a different type, or had he in each 
case shown his readers by a side-note where one was to be found. 
As he has not done this, it is only too likely that many will break 
down in the attempt to reach the first of them, just as many an 
emigrant has broken down on the wide and dull prairie in his 
attempt to reach Colorado. Mr, Hayes’s natural style is uncommonly 
heavy,and seems in many places to have been founded on a careful 
study of the advertisements of auctioneers. It is after the fol- 
lowing fashion, for example, that he begins his description of 
Colorado :— 

This whole unique domain, of 106,475 square miles, may, with the ex- 
ception of the extreme south-western corner, in which are the curjous 
ancient ruins and cliff-dwellings of the Mancos Caifon, be called essentially 
a new country; since its white inhabitants (whom, pending the new 
census-taking, we will estimate as numbering 200,090) have all either been 
born, or immigrated, within some twenty years, 


In describing the town of Colorado Springs, he writes:—“ It 
lies on a little narrow-gauge railroad. . . . destined and confi- 
dently expected, say its friends, to establish its ultimate terminal 
station in one of those ‘ halls of the Montezumas’ of which we so 
often hear.” He praises the life of a cattle-ranchman as i 

“the utmost fascination for men thoroughly accustomed to the 


* New Colorado und the Santa Fe Trail. 


By A. A. Hayes, Jun. 


A.M., Fellow of the American Geographical Society and the 
3 C. Kegan P: 


Geographical Society of London. Illustrated. London : 
&Co. 1881. 
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resources and habits of the highest and most refined civilization, 
and presumably liable and likely to greatly miss them.” Our 
readers will allow that it will require a great deal of light matter 
to reward them for going through many pages written in such a 
style as this, He who shall try but a very few pages of it will be 
resumably liable and likely either to fall sound asleep or to lose 
is temper. 
Mr. Hayes had scarcely started on his travels before he found 
himself promoted to the rank of Colonel. In the Western States 
“the traveller,” he says, “should make up his mind to accept 
without demur such military or judicial rank and title as may be 
eonferyed upon him.” By the following story he shows the mode 
‘in which titles are given and altered :— 

“T don’t half like,” once remarked a Scotch fellow-traveller of the writer, 
to a friendly group at Denver, “the promotion backwar-r-d which I re- 
ceive. East of Chicago I was Colonel; at Chicago I was Major; at 
—- man called me Captain, and offered me dinner for thir-r-ty-five 
oon 

One of the group, after a careful survey of the face and figure before him, 
vthe kindly yet keen expression, and the iron-gray whiskers, replied: “ You 
ain’t Colonel wuth a cent. I allow that you’re Jedge!” 

And “ Jedge” he was from that time forth. Nobody called him any- 
thing else. Newly made acquaintances, landlords, stage-drivers, conductors, 
ail used this title, until his companions began to feel as if they had known 
him all his life in that capacity. 

While our author was thus made a Colonel, his companion, the 
artist, became a Commodore. The sketches of the gentleman who 
was thus enrolled in the navy form by far the best part of the 
book. In themselves, though they are lively and now and then 
(pretty, they are not of any very great merit. But, set as they are 
in the midst of a dull narrative, they are found to have unusual 
attractions for the reader. The two friends travel from place to 
place, and while one has his pen in his hand the other has his 
neil, Early in their journey they come to an arid plain, and the 
Fotonel enlarges on “the power of that great beneficent agent, 
Water.” A dignity, it will be noticed, is conferred upon it by 
giving it a capital letter. In England, where it is an intolerable 
nuisance, it is never similarly honoured. The artist, by the way, 
forgets to give a sketch of the great beneficent agent. They arrive 
at the house of a cattle-farmer, and they see “an sesthetic phase 
of the ranchman’s life.” This is a subject which admits of easy 
Hlustration, and so we have the picture of three gentlemen, one 
in his shirt-sleeves, listening to a sentimental lady playing on a 
guitar, But surely when the travellers had once crossed 
the Missouri they might have well left “ wsthetic phases” 
kehind them. Such lan , Tidiculous as it is anywhere, 
-has a doubly ridiculous sound in a description of the wild life of 
a Colorado cattle-breeder. They presently hear of some very 
great men. One had begun fifteen years ago with a capital of 
100 dollars, and his estate is valued now at 1,500,000. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State was once a small storekeeper. 
“ He ‘ grub-staked ’ some prospectors,” and is now “credited with 
indefinite millions.” Such men as these—and there were more than 
ene of them—* are doubtless competent,” to quote Mr. Hayes’s 
words, “*to give a reason for the faith that is in them,’ and 
amply support the wisdom of their choice of location.” Mixing 
en friendly terms with these illustrious Americans may be 
found “ gentlemen who will talk, with faultless Piccadilly accent, 
ef the last gossip from London.” Has Piccadilly an accent of its 
own? We contess we did not know it, but then we have never 
travelled in Colorado. Some of these Piccadilly gentlemen—scions 
-ef the nobility and aristocracy of Great Britain, as Mr. Hayes 
calls them—do not, we t to learn, conduct themselves 
with perfect propriety in Colorado, A gentleman from 
the tern States, i on a lady “to whom the 
convenances of life were traditionally dear, apologized for 
cthe absence of his companion, whose clothes suitable for such 
an occasion had been delayed by the expressman.” We may 
wonder, by the way, what is the costume which a gentleman 
ought to wear who paysacall in Colorado. It is clearly some- 
thing different from the dress in which a man goes a journey by 
railway. But to return to the lady of the traditional convenances. 
“Only hear that!” she delightedly cried. “‘Why, I have been 
meeting the sons of dukes and earls with their pantaloons tucked 
‘in their boots.” This is a melancholy and a humiliating picture. 
These scions of the nobility and aris might at least have 
worn knickerbockers, and then they would not have been even 
tempted to put their boots to so very improper a use. We could 
have velobed that the artist had given us an illustration of one of 
them. He might have headed it “An Unesthetic Phase in 
Colorado; or, the Boots and Pantaloons of the Son of a 
Duke.” In one passage Mr. Hayes compares his country 
very unfavourably with ours. A Republic, he says, treats 
its soldiers with ingratitude. For the battle of Gettsyburg 
Meade was only made a brigadier-general, while Wellington was re- 
warded for Waterloo with a dukedom. As our author is praising 
us we must not find fault with his history; but surely there are 
two sides to the question. Gratitude in a nation isa fine thing, 
but if there were no dukes there would be no dukes’ sons; and if 
there were no dukes’ sons there would, likely enough, be no rude 
young men to call on a lady in Colorado with their pantaloons 
tucked into their boots. Let him therefore judge his own country 
more kindly, and remember that in a Republic, if there are no 
exalted dignities to reward gallantry, on the other hand there are 
no scions of aristocracy and no boots with pantaloons tucked into 
them to be seen in a lady’s drawing-room. 


But it is above his might to make a man wear his boots and 
his pantaloons in a way that shall satisfy @ lady to whom the com 
venances of life are traditionally dear. The United States are 
therefore, to be wise in their apparent niggardliness; and Mr 
Hayes, even when he compares Wellington and Meade, may well 
be proud of the Republican institutions under which it is hig 
happiness to live. We could wish, however, that, while his man. 
ners are so good, his book were not so uncommonly dull. We cay 
recommend it heartily to the sons of dukes and earls; but all 
others, from viscounts downwirds, will be able to get little from 
it by way either of instruction or amusement. Those, however 
who are thinking of going to Colorado for their health—and ag q 
health resort it seems almost unrivalled—will find a useful chapter 
at the end of the volume. In it Mr. Hayes gives a good deal of 
medical information. He has, moreover, drawn up a table of the 
various routes from New York which will, no doubt, be of con 
siderable service to the traveller. 


OLDFIELD’S NIPAL.* 


HESE two volumes contain a large mass of valuable informa- 

tion, acquired during a residence of fourteen years at the 
capital of Nepaul. As Residency Surgeon, the late Dr. Oldfield 
enjoyed opportunities of observation little if at all inferior to 
those of the civilian or military officer of high standing who 
usually fills the post of Resident. But the materials are some- 
what disjointedly put together, and would have been better 
for rearrangement and revision. The want of maps is posi- 
tively heartbreaking. The earlier chapters are devoted to a 
minute physical description of the country, and, to say nothing of 
obscure provinces and inaccessible divisions, there are enumer- 
tions of numberless rivers, passes, and dhuns or valleys at the foot 
of the Himalayan ranges, which are perplexing and unintelligible 
from this mere omission. ‘The work is, however, full of facts 
intelligently observed and faithfully recorded. Dr. Oldfield’s pro- 
fession placed him on terms with Jung Badabur and his family 
almost approaching to social intimacy. The peculiarities of 
Buddhist architecture are brought home to the reader by coloured 
illustrations; and there are happily no pungent remarks at which 
any of the most sensitive and jealous of Indian potentates could 
take offence. An account of a people and country governed b 
a ruler who still retains his inviolate independence of Britis 
authority in all internal affairs could not fail of interest ; and in 
the whole two volumes, with the exception, perhaps, of an account 
of the rise of Buddhism in India proper, there is little or nothing 
taken at second-hand. 
Nepaul, which the author derives from two words, signify- 
ing “under the protection of the Deity,” is a mountainous 
kingdom extending about five hundred miles along the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, and averaging in breadth about a hundred 
miles. Its population is variously estimated at from four to five 
millions. The kingdom is much cut up by lofty ridges. Part of 
it is covered with dense forests, and there is no lack of malaria 
which generates a deadly fever locally known as the awal. The 
scenery in many places is picturesque and grand, and the climate 
at Katmandhu, some 5,000 feet high, is enjoyable. The revenue of 
Nepaul has been estimated at rather less than half a million of 
our money, but for this there are no reliable data. The commerce 
is insignificant, and is in the hands of some fifty traders, who 
reside at Katmandhu and the neighbourhood. The blankets of 
Nepaul have been renowned from the earliest Hindu times; and 
gold dust, precious stones, rock salt, and Yak tails, are brought 
down from Tibet on the backs of sheep. Originally the kingdom 
was possessed and governed by Newars, who were Buddhists 
though the Newar reigning dynasty was Hindu, and claimed 
descent from Rama. But the modern history of Nepaul dates 
from little more than one hundred years back. In 1769 the 
Goorkhas came down from the district of Gorkhali, some fifty 
miles from Katmandhu, under Raja Prithi Narayan, drove out the 
Newar dynasty, and established themselves as rulers of the 
country. Our first attempt at intercourse with Nepaul was 
purely commercial; but neither Lord Cornwallis nor Lord 
Wellesley was able to negotiate a lasting treaty or to retain an 
English Resident at the capital. The attitude of the Nepaul 
rulers was for years marked by the most intense distrust and 
suspicion of our proceedings. This culminated in the Nepaul war 
of 1815; and it is only owing to the delicate management and 
forbearance of our successive representatives that this jealous 
feeling has at all been overcome. With their eastern neighbours. 
the Goorkhas have not been very fortunate. The Goorkhas had 
to endure numerous insults and ~— from the Tibetans; and 
every five years presents for the Emperor of China are sent to 
Pekin with a Nepaulese Embassy, the members of which are 10- 
variably subjected to divers slights and inconveniences at the hands 
of Celestial mandarins and Governors. At the close of the last 
century a Chinese general actually came within a few miles of 
Katmandhu with a victorious army and there dictated to the 
Goorkhas the terms of an ignominious peace. 
Dr. Oldfield appears to have left behind him an essay on Buddh- 


* Sketches from Nipdal, Historical and Descriptive ; with Anecdotes of the 
Court Life and Wild Sports of the country in the time of Maharaja Jang 
Bahadur, G.C.B., and an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism. iby the late Henry 


A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that. 


Ambrose Oldtield, M.D., ~~ | years Residency Surgeon at Katmandhu. 
2vols, With Illustrations, London: Allen & Co, 1880. 
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jsm, which had no nece’ connexion with his other experiences, 
set which the editor hes jedieiously published as throwing light 
on the social history of the country. Into the rise of Buddhism in 
India, into the reformation of a degraded Hindu faith under the 
hing and example of such a reformer as Sakya and such a 
monarch as Asoka, into the revival of the Brahminical power, and 
the corruption of the purer and higher morality which had annihi- 
lated caste and discouraged yon se. | rites and coarse idolatry, 
we shall not enter. But the contact of Hindus with Buddhists in 
Nepaul has produced such curious consequences that we desire to 
ive some prominent notice to this portion of the second volume. 
hether Sakya the saint or Asoka the king ever visited Nepaul 
in person is comparatively immaterial, What is quite certain is 
that Nepaul is full of mound-temples, of images of the Buddh- 
ist triad kmown as the Tri-Ratna, of the five or six divine 
Buddhas, of a long train of eminent saints and ascetics, and 
of sculptures representing the thunderbolt, the bell, and other 
mystic emblems. The religion which these symbolize is the 
Theistic as distinguished from the Materialistic Buddhism ; _but 
though this is obviously the higher and more spiritual belief, it is 
being gradually undermined and corrupted by the worship of Shiva 
and other Hindu deities. Caste has reap . The Hindu Newars 
retain the fourfold division of ancient castes, and the Buddhist 
Newars, who form two-thirds of the population, have created orders 
or divisions which correspond to the -priestly, the mercantile, and 
the agricultural classes. These castes, again, have their sub-divi- 
gons. The Banhras, who answer to the Brahmans, follow nine 
different callings ; monks and ascetics no longer exist ; monasteries 
have become guilds; and a class of heterodox Buddhists has 
arisen which performs service at Hindu en and adopts 
Brahmanical ceremonies and forms. Buddhists have even got so 
dar as to excommunicate some of their own faith who follow menial 
aud degrading occupations, and with such they will neither inter- 
marry nor eat. It isso far creditable to the partisans of these 
xival and contradictory creeds that they live together in the same 
cities without intolerance and animosity. We hear nothing of those 
fanatical outbursts which are so common in India, under the very 
eyes of policemen, magistrates, and Commissioners, and which 
nearly always originate with the slaughter of a bullock close to a 
Hindu temple, or the defilement of a mosque with the carcase of a 
pig. Buddhist Newars have their great religious festivals, of 
which Dr, Oldfield gives a list at page 292, vol. ii., but we own 
that it seems to us difficult to make out how they differ from 
Hindu performances. In some of them honour is paid to Bhairava, 
an incarnation of Shiva; in others, to Devi as Bhairavi; in some, 
to the Lingam; and in others, again, to the cow. This last the 
author actually divides into two distinct portions, alleging that 
the cow is worshipped by Hindus for one day in the public streets, 
while the Buddhist devotion is paid afterwards inside the Vihars. 
All the above seem to be quite distinct from the well-known 
Hindu festivals of which we hear so much on the plains—the 
Ram Nabbomi, or birthday of Rama; the festival in honour of 
Narayan, a form of the god Vishnu; the Dewali, with its illumin- 
ations, gambling, and worship of dogs and cattle; the Dasserah 
and its hecatombs of slaughtered buflaloes; and the Hooli, with 
its red powder, vulgarity, and obscenity. Somehow, we regret to 
observe, Hinduism manages to debase everything material or moral 
with which it is closely allied. Nihil tetigit quod non fedavit. 
Its sculptures are hideous, its stories sensual, its pictures in- 
decent, and its ceremonies dictated by lust or by cruelty. Dr. 
Oldfield gives a graphic but repulsive account of the sacrifices 
of buffaloes, at which dancers, called “ Dharmis” — literally 
“religious persons ”—drink copious draughts of the warm blood 
of the reeking victims. A purer faith, based on the equality of 
all persons, on purity of intention and thought, and on medita- 
tion on the attributes of the Divine intelligence, has, in Nepaul at 
least, no chance against one which depends for its success on 
éostly sacrifices, pride of birth and position, and gorgeous dis- 
play. We are not disposed to question the accuracy of the 
author’s prediction that in one hundred years’ time Buddhism, as 
& separate religion, will cease to exist in the Nepaul Valleys. 
Nor can we have reason to complain if mere outwards forms 
are not to survive the extinction of all that was sound, elevating, 
and ennobling in the doctrines of Gautama. 

Accounts of the character, habits, and general policy of the 
temarkable Minister who for thirty years dictated the policy of 
the Katmandhu Durbar will for most readers have greater at- 
tractions than the mere enumeration of castes and festivals or 
the description of intricate valleys and lofty ranges. And in 
these volumes the late Jung Bahadur stands out as a strong 
character, disfigured indeed by several of the Oriental failings, 
‘but far-sighted, vigorous, and inclined to temper despotism with 
more mercy and forbearance than we might expect. The father 
of Jung Bahadur rose to distinction in one of those conspiracies 
of which we hear so much at intervals. He cut down a man 
named Sher Bahadur, who had attacked the Raja, and for this 
“act of gallantry was permitted ever afterwards to wear his 
shield at Court in the Raja’s presence.” Up to 1843 Jung was 
hiding his time in retirement, but in that year he made his 
appearance at Court under the protection of Martabar Sing, his 
uncle. In 1845 Martabar, like so many other Prime Ministers of 
that country, was murdered, and Jung was accused of com- 
Plicity in the murder. Sir Henry Lawrence, our Resident at 
the time, seems to throw the blame on Gaggun Sing and four 
others, If Jung, who began by denying all knowledge of the 
ctime, ended by boasting that he had fired the first shot, his 


boast may have been prompted by a wish to frighten others, 
or else by the feeling that led old John Gudyill to give out 
that he and not Cuddie Headrigg had shot Basil Olifaunt in 
Old Mortality. It is at least certain that in Vol. Il. of Sir 
H. Lawrence's Life the Queen is stated to have been in 
the plot, and Jung is only mentioned as “ riding out in a 
buggy with the murderers of his uncle”; and he may have 
done this afterwards from sheer caution. How Jung became 
supreme is very clearly told by Dr. Oldfield. There were 
three parties in the State about the year 1846. The Queen, 
backed by Gaggun Sing, wanted the Regency for herself and the 
succession for her son. The Raja—that is, the titular king—a weak 
and vacillating creature, relied on a chief named Futteh Jung, 
who was nominally Premier. Jung himself was inclined to su 
ort the heir apparent. This state of things could not evidently 
ast long, and disputes came to an end by the murder of Gaggun 
Sing at the hands of an intriguing Brahman, and by that of 
Futteh Jung at the hands of Jung Bahadur’s followers. The 
excuse for Jung’s conduct is that, in all human probability, he 
would have been shot himself if he had not anticipated his oppo- 
nents, His ascendency, his overthrow of the King, his conduct 
during the second Sikh war, his reception of the famous Rani 
Chunda Kunwar of Lahore, his visit to England in 1850, and the 
insight which he gained into our power and resources, are more or 
less known, It may be said that the latter event was the turning 
se he Jung’s life and materially influenced his conduct in the 
utiny. He knew the boundless capacities of England, which 
the Sepoys, the Nanas, and the Moulavis did not. A politician 
of his extreme sagacity saw, too, that one who had been received 
and féted by the Queen and the aristocracy must not be cruel or 
excessive in retaliation, When some misguided opponents gave out 
that he had lost caste in England and plotted his assassination, he 
arrested the criminals, refused to resort to the axe or to the 
blinding needle, and politely requested Lord Dalhousie to con- 
fine the plotters at Allahabad. He nprye es Suttee and 
abolished the punishment of mutilation; he ordered a salute to 
be fired on Queen Victoria’s birthday and minute guns on the 
death of the Duke of Wellington. “Numerous instances of his 
skill and coolness in field sports are given by Dr. Oldfield. He 
could track elephants almost as well as his own mahouts, and 
fast for hours while in pursuit of game ; and his manoeuvres for en- 
closing elephants in a stockade or for beating the forest for tigers 
and deer were planned with a foresight and carried out with a 
carefulness that would do credit to any general commanding 
ata Volunteer review. He has been known to confront leopards 
on foot with no other weapon than a very sharp sword, and, 
though cautious and reserved on public questions, nothing could 
be more kind and considerate than his manner to Englishmen 
whom he liked and respected. Once Dr. Oldfield had gono 
out very early with the Prime Minister after leopards, and had 
incidentally remarked that he had started without breakfast. 
Nothing was said, but a horseman was quickly despatched 
to the palace, and in a short time a carriage met the sports- 
men with a capital hot breakfast—pilaus, cutlets, stews, grilled 
heasants, cracknells, and fruits. Jung’s conduct during the 
utiny, though somewhat criticized at the time, ensured for 
him the graceful recognition of Lord Canning. He was made a 
G.C.B., and a tract of territory on the frontiers of Oudh, highly 
valued for sporting purposes, which had been taken by us after the 
war of 1815, was restored to Nepaul. Yet it must not be imagined 
that behind all this courtesy and tho hospitality which he showed 
to the Prince of Wales, there was any mn desire for a closer social 
and commercial union with that mysterious Power, of whose pro- 
gress from the Jumna to the indus he had been no unconcerned 
spectator. To the last year of his life Jung had the strongest 
aversion to any measure that tended to “ develop” or “ open up” 
the country. Nothing would persuade him of the virtues of coal 
or cotton, minerals and mining, or would make him look on com- 
merce as anything but a prelude to empire. Consequently the road 
from the capital to the plains of Tirhoot is still a mere track. No 
invitation is held out to independent Englishmen to settle in the 
country. The movements of the Resident are carefully watched, 
and it is only by tact and dexterous management that he is enabled 
to see anything of the interior, and to scan the condition of the 
ople while he is apparently intent on jungle fowl and deer. It 
is perhaps not unnecessary to add that this state of things can never 
be amended by despatches and communications of a high-handed 
and violent kind. Nepaul sends no tribute to the Indian Treasury ; 
is internally independent; and, beyond engagements to surrender 
criminals, not to place more than certain duties on a long string of 
exports and imports, and not to employ any Englishman, Ameri- 
can, or European in its service, it pays none of those marks of 
feudal obedience which we are so feniliar with in the cases of 
numerous potentates anywhere in India between the Himalayas 
and the sea. There is not the smallest necessity for discus- 
sing the difference between suzerainty and sovereignty as re- 
gards Her Majesty and the Nepaul Durbar. The country is 
“Nec pecori opportuna seges, nec commoda Baccho”; com- 
merce is uninviting and mene and if picturesque tracts, 
dense forests, literature and language, and the curious admix- 
ture of Buddhist and Hindu customs, are ever to become 
better known to us, that knowledge will only be available by 
the labours of such men as the late Dr. Oldfield and Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, who can collect facts without exciting surprise. Any 
attempt to dragoon the successors of Jung Bahadur into a change 
of policy would only end in irritation, discredit, and failure, For- 
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tunately our negotiations with the Court at Katmandhu are now 
in the hands of a gentleman who graduated in statecraft and 
the management of Indian princes under such Viceroys as Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 


GOMME’S PRIMITIVE FOLK-MOOTS.* 


N the subject of “ The Primitive Folk-Moots of Britain” Mr. 

Gomme has written a laborious work, which, he bids us observe, 
“ chronologically . . . holds a place prior to any existing works 
on English History, because it treats of a period of history prior to 
any that has been yet undertaken.” After this announcement, 
the reader, on glancing over the pages, may perhaps be surprised 
at finding himself among the familiar scenes of the Icelandic Thing, 
as described in Dasent’s Burnt Njal; the Free Court of Corbey, 
as described by Sir Francis Palgrave; the Northumbrian Witena- 
gemét of 627, as described by Breda; the folk-moot on Penenden 
Heath, described by Mr. Freeman and others; and the meeting of 
John and the Barons at Runnymede, which is recorded, we believe, in 
all histories except Shakspeare’s. When at last the reader lights 
upon the Berkshire widows riding into court upon black rams, as re- 
corded in Nos. 614 and 623 of the Spectator, we may well ask if 
this too belongs to “a period of history prior to any that has yet 
been undertaken.” If, moreover, he has skipped the preface—a 
wrong, but not an unusual, course—he may find it difficult to make 
out what the author is driving at. Mr. Gomme has compiled a 
mass of information, often curious and valuable, about folk-moots 
and local courts, but he has not the art of so disposing his facts as 
to show what their bearing is. The preface, however, makes it 
clear that Mr. Gomme has a theory, and to some extent it explains 
what that theory is, and how the evidence he has collected bears 
upon it, We will let him speak for himself :— 

Now, from the long series of instances of open-air assembles in Britain, I 
have built up an historical theory concerning the Primitive Folk-moots of 
Britain. This theory is based, I believe, upon the strongest possible founda- 
tion; it is an induction drawn from a very wide circle of facts. But in 
every instance I have sought to keep my facts as complete as possible— 
topographically, historically, and politically. My first care has not been 
the proof of my historical induction, but the collection of all the known or 
possible instances of the open-air assembly in Great Britain which I could 
come upon during a long period of research. And if, with these fragments 
of antiquity, I have endeavoured to build a fabric which, as I submit, gives 
us an important picture of primitive times; if my argument throughout is 
that these open-air assemblies are survivals of primitive open-air assem- 
blies, I am dependent for proofs of this argument upon the evidence given 
by the collected examples as they stand in English history or tradition 
at this present day, instead of the more strictly scientific data afforded 
by an archeological arrangement of the primitive features only of each 
example. 

Mr. Gomme’s theory, in short, appears to be this:—That the 
distinctive feature, or at least a distinctive feature, of the primi- 
tive assembly is the meeting in the open air under the light of 
heaven, and that wherever we find trace of an open-air assembly we 
see before us a survival of the primitive assembly. Against this view 
we have nothing to object; all we remark is that Mr. Gomme 
hardly makes good his ion to be the historian of a period “ prior 
to any that has been yet undertaken.” He deals with sur- 
vivals of a primitive period, not with the primitive period itself. 
There is moreover a haziness in his method of treatment which 
renders it difficult to form any opinion on his work. He tells us 
that “sociological science requires a sociological medium, through 
which to observe the institutions of civilized countries in their 
primitive condition.” If we do not always understand him, it is 
probably because we are not accustomed to look through “a 
sociological medium,” which would seem to be something akin to 
smoked glass. He talks of “the primitive history of Britain” 
without satisfactorily explaining whether he means Britain in 
the geographical or in the historical sense. His “ primitive 

litical institutions” in many cases seem to be, not British, 

ut English. But when he observes, with reference to Mr. Free- 
man’s Comparative Politics, “his researches with regard to Britain 
+ «+ « .» are less comprehensive and less satisfactory than those 
with regard to Teutonic countries,” it is clear that here Celtic 
Britain must be meant. We gather that Mr. Gomme, while 
rejecting “the theory of the exclusive Roman origin of English 
history,” yet does not wholly accept that of “an exclusive Teu- 
tonic origin,” but believes that “ an early Celtic occupation and a 
Roman conquest ” must be taken into account in the history of 
English institutions. Further on, he expresses himself more de- 
cidedly with regard to Rome. “ Her civilizing influences not only 
varied the primitive institutions of the Celtic Britons, who pre- 
ceded her, But also the primitive institutions of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who followed after her.” But it is not always plain whether 
Mr. Gomme is thinking of the material influence of the Romans 
as conquerors of Britain, or the later moral influences of Rome 
upon the English. Take the following passage :— 

All these Roman influences upon the central governing authority—upon 
the Teutonic-founded Witan and upon the new kingship and the new cere- 
monial—left the local communities to do almost as they would have done 
in old times, and to develop almost as they would have done if no Roman 
power had swept over them. 


Now no Roman power had ever swept over the English local 


* Primitive Folk-Moots ; or, Open-air Assemblies in Britain. By George 
Laurence F.S.A., Honorary Secretary to the Folk-Lore Society, 
‘Author of “ Index of Municipal Offices.” London: Sampson Low & Co. 


communities, simply because the Romans had swept themselye, 
out of the land before the English tribes came intoit. From this 
poten we can only conclude that Mr. Gomme holds that th, 

nglish local communities were evolved out of the Celtic. local 
communities which had preceded them—a view ,which we neeg 
hardly say is rejected by our foremost historical scholars, 

Thus much of the author’s theory ; we now turn-to consider 
how he has worked it out. At first sight it seems somewhat. yp. 
reasonable that Kemble and Mr. Freeman should be blamed by,im. 
te for stepping on to German and Swiss ground, and that My, 


reeman’s favourite Swiss institutions in particular should be said tg 


“usurp the place which ought to be occupied by English examples” 
when Mr. Gomme himself goes to the Jews and the Red Indians for 
analogies. But then he sets them in the eae sociological light, 
which we suppose Mr. Freeman has failed todo. When we comg 
to Mr. Gomme’s English examples, we notice one case—that of the 
Northumbrian Witenagemét of 627—in which the zeal of the 
theorist has carried him beyond his authority. He assumes that 
it was an open-air meeting, remarking that “The Saxons ”—we 
pause to observe that in this case they were Angles— 


did not assemble in the great city of the Romans [York]—they met out. 
side its walls, and for a purpose which would not certainly brook’ the re. 
straint of a building. No less important business was discussed there than 
the desertion of paganism and reception of Christianity by the people of 
Northumberland. ‘The whole story is told by Beda (Hee. Hist., ii, 13): 
the stirring address of the Bishop Paulinus, the conversion of Eadmund 
[sic] the king, and the vigorous onslaught there and then made, in sight of 
all the assembled people, upon the sacred altars of the pagan faith by the 
high-priest Céefi. 

Now Beda does not tell us whether the meeting was out of 
doors or in, or indeed where it was holden. The only distinet 
geographical indication is that from it Coifi rode to the temple of 
Godmunddingaham, “non longe ab Eburaco ad Orientem, ultra 
amnem Doruventionem ”—presumably Goodmanham, near Market 
Weighton. Mr.Gomme assumes that the people were assembled 
in sight of the temple—in which case they must have heen 
about sixteen miles from the walls of York—but this again, 
Beda does not say. Nor is it quite certain that it was 
a vast popular assemblage, such as Mr. Gomme conceives, 
Without further entering into the question debated between 
Mr. Freeman and Canon Stubbs as to the democratic or 
aristocratic constitution of the Witenagemét, we may say 
that this passage in Beda on the whole makes in favour of 
the aristocratic theory. At any rate the populus is never men- 
tioned, and it is clear that the vulgus, who thought that Coifi had 
gone mad, knew nothing of the decision arrived at by the Witan 
in council, In describing a later, and undoubtedly an open-air, 
Northumbrian Gemét—that in which Bishop Walcher was slain 
— Mr. Gomme lays stress upon its being held at the ac 
customed place, words which he italicizes. But, on tum- 
ing to his authority, Roger of Wendover, we find in the 
corresponding passage “ad placita consueta,” which is a very 
different thing. Had Mr. Gomme extended his researches to 
Florence, or to Symeon and the Durham History, or to the 
fourth volume of the Norman Conquest, where all the autho- 
rities for the scene are cited and compared, he would have learned 
the name of the place of meeting—Caput Capre or Gateshead— 
and that the place, as well as the day—“ locum et diem quo con 
venire”—had been fixed by previous arrangement between the 
Bishop and the aggrieved persons, which is rather against the 
notion of there being any “ accustomed place.” For purposes of 
accurate historical inquiry, it is useless to pick out “a story which 
Roger of Wendover relates” and to reason upon it as if it was the 
only existing version. In Roger's story the cause of offence given 
by the Bishop differs altogether from that assigned by Florence, 
an earlier and better authority. This Gemdt at Gateshead is an 
important one for Mr. Gomme’s purpose, because it is distinctly 
said—though not by Roger of Wendover—to have been held sub 
divo, although the foreign Bishop, shrinking, as well he might, 
from confronting the fierce Northumbrian crowd, retired with his 
party into the neighbouring church, at the door of which he was 
finally cut down. As we have in some instances criticized 
Mr, Gomme’s treatment of his materials, we must say on the other 
hand that he has done good service by directing attention to the 
frequency and importance of open-air meetings. There is also 
some force in his argument that the presumption, when there is 
no direct evidence, is rather in favour of a meeting being held 
without than within doors :— 

For, of course, as the folk-moot is nowhere described in any of the codes 
of laws, or in any of the early chronicles, the open-air meeting was not a 
feature to be any more specially noted and recorded, than any other primi- 
tive features which belonged to it. It was no more to these early historians 
or legal scribes to see a great meeting upon a plain or a hill, or by the banks 
of a famous stream, than it is to modern historians to see and hear of our 
great meetings, in Parliament and elsewhere, under the roofs of halls speci- 
ally built for the purpose. 

This is well put; but Mr. Gomme rather spoils its effect by 
going on to prove too much. “ It falls in with this general view 
of the case to observe that special mention is made of such a meet- 
ing as that in the upper floor of a house at Calne.” The real reason 
why “ special mention ” is made of the Calne meeting is not far to 
seek; lt was because the floor fell in, to the great hurt and 
damage, and in some cases to the death, of the Witan there as- 


-sembled. Perhaps Mr. Gomme will say that it was a deserved 


judgment on them for leaving the ways of their forefathers, and 
the free air of heaven. 
By far the most valuable part of the book is the mass of infor- 
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mation which the author has collected as to the procedure and 
customs of local, and especially of manorial, courts, There is no 
doubt that these obscure local institutions are the right place in 
which to search for survivals and traditions of the distant past. 
Such.a tradition we come upon in the forfeiture for non-payment 
of the “ wroth silver” due to the Duke of Buecleugh’s court at 
Knightlow Oross—“a white bull with a red nose and ears of the 
same colour.” This carries us back to the days when the Chil- 
lingham wild cattle were tame. We do not wonder at hearing 
that “the fine has not been paid within man’s memory.” Much of 


Mr. Gomme’s information is, as might be expected, and as he 


modestly owns, compiled from books; but as he has the great 
literary virtue of naming the sources of his knowledge, the 
reader can judge for himself what it is worth. In one case, 
that of the manor-court of Enborne, already mentioned, the 
author might have taken the trouble to refer to the authorities 
from which the Spectator derived whatever there may be of 
fact. in its account. Mr. Spectator’s saeenennent, it should 
be remembered, took up the subject of the Enborne court, not 
out of interest in primitive history, but simply as a peg whereon 
to hang one of those elaborate jests on female frailty which never 
failed to tickle our forefathers. Mr. Gomme solemnly repeats as 
authentic history—“ The steward of the Enborne manors adjourned 
to! i a that they might have a day before them ” 
—a detail which, till it is pointed out to us in some more serious 
authority, we shall continue to dasa mere joke. From the 
way in which Mr. Gomme speaks of “the curious custom” “as 
recorded in the Spectator,” one would almost think that he really 
believed that “my friend, the love-casuist,” had, as he professed, 
searched into the authentic records of the court. But it must not 
be thought that all Mr. Gomme’s facts are of this kind. A con- 
siderable amount of information has been obtained from private 
and local sources; and this, of course, is more valuable than 
— from books. Altogether, the student of early institutions 
will find much to interest him in Primitive Folk-moots, although 


it may a be described as the work rather of an antiquary and 


collector of historical fragments than of an histurical scholar. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF SALDANHA.* 


[N these two large and closely printed volumes the Count of 
Carnota has told everything about the life of his hero and 
brother-in-law which a sympathizing admirer could wish to tell, 
and has only omitted what was n to make his career and 
surroundings intelligible. The author is properly anxions not 
toswell his biography to an excessive size; but he has been very 
unfortunate in his suppressions. Saldanha’s comings and goings, 
even of the most insignificant character, are told at length, but 
the revolutions in which his life was passed are dismissed as too 
tedious for telling. The brave, wise, and patriotic Marshal (we 


_speak in the sense of the Count of Carnota) goes into exile, for 


instance, in 1837, after an unsuccessful attempt to “restore the 
Charter of 1826”; and all that the Marshal’s biographer thinks 
proper to tell us about the attempt in question is that “It would 

ifficult to ascertain with certainty to whom should be ascribed 
the failure of the attempt at Belem.” To be sure the paragraph 
ends with the interesting statement that Saldanha “retired from 
Belem disgusted with what he had witnessed.” When this is 
taken in connexion with the fact that, in the opinion of “ those in 
circumstances to form a correct judgment” (as nobody is named 
we conclude that this means the Count of Carnota), “ Saldanha 
alone came out of the affair with honour and dignity,” it is plain 
that some persons behaved very badly; but who they were, or 
what they did, the reader is left to learn from other sources. 
Indeed, he must find even the sources for himself, as the Count is 
very chary of citing authorities. This is how the biographer of 
the chief actor of the struggle of 1837 givesits history :— 

The plans for this purpose (the restoration of the charter of 1826) were 
very carefully prepared, and afforded reasonable hope of success ; but, 
through unfortunate misunderstandings on the part of some of those who 
held subordinate commands, the orders of the Marshals were not effectu- 
ally carried out. It would be impossible to enter into the details of this 
struggle without extending this biography to far too great a length to 
satisfy the English reader. We will therefore only say with respect to the 
battle of Chiio da Feira, at which the author was present, that the too 
much good faith of the Marshals Terceira and Saldanha at the moment of 
victory allowed that victory to slip through their hands, in consequence of 
the urgent request of the losing party for a cessation of hostilities in order 
to spare the further effusion of pari Mee blood. 

Yet immediately afterwards the author can find space for a long 
eo norma in the usual magniloquent Peninsular style, by 

danha and his brother-in-arms, Luis da Silva Mousinho 
d’'Albuquerque, setting forth their own surpassing patriotism, dis- 
lnterestedness, and humanity. Had this been referred to in a 
note, and the gist of it given in two lines of the text, which 
would be amply sufficient, the space economized might have been 
usefully employed in giving a few explanations. But this is 
the course followed ty the author throughout. Notes of 
the Marshal’s to his wife and children, mostly of no interest ; 
letters from him to the author, and letters to him from various 
illustrious obscure rival intriguers, a ene literally by the 
dozen; but, with the exception of Saldanha’s own despatches to 


* Memoirs of Field-Marshal the Duke de Saldanha; with Selections 
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Dom Pedro, there is scarcely a line which can be really considered 
as illustrating the actions of the writers. The Marshal’s notes to 
his family are such as any affectionate father might write; but the 
others are merely the pompous, self-laudatory froth which every- 
body familiar with the politics of Spain and hag has heard 
ad nauseam from innumerable pth intriguers. Meanwhile, in 
the Count’s own narrative the events follow one another “like 
geese.” This was the case with the author’s Life of Pombal, in 
which he appeared to take for granted that his readers already 
possessed such an accurate knowledge of the history of Portugal 
as would render his own work quite superfluous to them, Two- 
thirds of the proclamations and letters printed, and a goodly 
portion of the narrative, might well have Soap exchanged for a 
coherent account of the condition of Portugal and the beliefs and 
aims of its people, Saldanha himself would have profited by the 
exchange. 

The faults of the book are, we imagine, largely due to the fact that 
the Count of Carnota has no real interest in the historical and poli- 
tical aspects of his subject. He has written the Life of Sal- 
danha, as he wrote the Life of Pombal, because he admired the men 
with that helpless sort of hero-worship which is content to admire 
their actions without trying to understand them. Towards 
Saldanha his feelings were those of personal friendship, which began 
with boyish admiration in the “ cheerless month of November 1827,” 
in Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. The Count of Carnota was then 
Master Athelstane, and the Liberal heroes of Spain and Portu 
were a very general object of admiration to boys with a healthy 
love of adventure. The friendship then formed continued until 
Saldanha’s death. In 1856 the author and his hero became 
connected by marriage. Saldanha had lost his first wife, 
a Miss Hogan, and being determined to marry again, came 
to England to propose to Mrs, Binns, a widowed sister of 
the author's. The Duke did not leave Portugal uncon- 
ditionally resolved on this bold step. When asking the King’s 
permission to trayel and to marry, as the Portuguese law requires 
the nobles to do, he informed Dom Pedro that he should only 
marry the lady if she were not so changed as to be “ found wear- 
ing a wig.” e have the Count of Carnota’s word for it that 
this announcement caused “ the stern Dom Pedro,” who had never 
been seen to laugh, to writhe with laughter. We wonder what 
the Duke’s heirs did when they read it in print. Fortunately, as 
the author says, “ There was no wig to mar their happiness!” and 
Mrs. Binns became Duchess of Saldanha. There are a great many 
personal details of this nature scattered about the book, and mixed 
with them much profound moral reflection of the kind which con- 
sists in pointing out that everything would have been settled 
much more nicely if all parties concerned had been better men. 

The true interest which attaches to the career of the Duke of 
Saldanha was admirably put by Lafayette in a letter addressed to 
him in 1833. He says, “ Votre affaire portugaise est devenue 
européenne. C'est un commencement du cinquiéme acte, qui 
jespére terminera la tragédie de "89, au profit de la liberté de 
cette partiedu monde.” During the latter years of Ferdinand 
VII. of Spain, and before the necessity of finding some 
support for his daughter Isabel had induced him to seek 
reconcilement with the Liberals, the friends of constitutional 
liberty in the Peninsula were compelled to fight their battles in 
Portugal. In both countries the real cause of dispute was the de- 
termination of a minority of the people, mostly inhabitants of the 
towns, to secure better government than they could hope for from 
the old absolute monarchy, supported as it was by the Church and 
the rural population. These latter, again, supported the absolute 
King because any attack on the Church or on their rooted habits 
roused them at once to armed opposition. Don Carlos or Dom Miguel, 
on one side, and the various Constitutions on the other, were simply 
pretexts. Constitutional government has seldom been taken 
seriously in the Peninsula, There can be little doubt that, 
had either Ferdinand VII. or Dom Miguel been able men 
capable of governing well, they might have ruled with absolute 
power, yo by the steady loyalty of their subjects, to the day 
of their death. Perhaps fortunately, their rule was of a kind 
which would not have been tolerated at any period of their 
country’s history, and Ferdinand was compelled by interests of his 
own to seek the alliance of the Liberals. The latter became 
also the pets of the more aggressive Liberal parties outside of their 
own country, and were patronized (with a strict regard for his 
own interests) by Louis Philippe, and by the restless activity of 
Lord Palmerston. Whatever interest Saldanha’s career may have 
— his own country is due to the part he played in that 
struggle. 

Without going all the length of the Count of Carnota’s ad- 
miration, which is far beyond the utmost allowed to biographers, 
it is only just to acknowledge that that part was honourable, 
Saldanha was by no means indifferent to his own interest, but he 
had also a sincere regard for the interests of his country, and when 
the two directly clashed he was capable of sacrificing his own. He 
was at any rate conspicuously above the ordi low level of 
Spanish or Portuguese public men. His abilitiesasa soldier appear 
to have been respectable. ‘The Count habitually writes about him 
as if he had been a Napoleon, and in one he establishes a 

rfectly ridiculous comparison between his operations against the 
Miguelites in Santarem and Wellington’s campaign against 
Massena over the same ground. The same tone is maintained 
throughout. In giving an account of the siege of Oporto, in 1833, 
the author indulges in a great deal of somewhat puerile sa’ 
against Solignac, the French general first placed in command by’ 
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the Liberals, who was guilty of the unpardonable offence of 
standing in Saldanha’s way. His failure to raise the siege and 
his final retirement are exulted over with much glee. Colonel 
Badcock (of the 7th Hussars), who was present as agent of the 
English Government, very sensibly attributes the French general’s 
failure to the fact that the Portuguese habitually disobeyed his 
orders and caballed against him. “Saldanha, who succeeded him, 
showed both energy and personal courage; but it is plain from 
Colonel Badcock’s narrative that he owed as much to good 
fortune as to merit. According to that officer, a Peninsular 
veteran, the Miguelite generals committed “every sort of 
blunder,” and actions swollen into great battles by our author 
and the judiciously vague despatches of Saldanha shrink in his 
sceptical narrative into mere skirmishes, Yet, if Saldanha was not 
a great general, he was not improbably as good as Bourmont, the 
French chief of the Miguelites (who was doubtless hampered by 
intrigue as Solignac had been), and certainly better than any of his 
Portuguese rivals. The great service he did his party was to 
supply it with a native leader of sufficient energy and ability to 
end the war by a complete surrender of the enemy, and not such a 
compromise as the Convention of Vergara. He thoroughly appre- 
ciated the fighting powers of those ragged foreign _— 
British) adventurers, the Oporto grenadiers, “ who fought and 
were flogged, and were not paid,” and he trusted them to bring 
him off safe when, as for instance, at Almoster, his tactics were at 
fault. Asa politician, Saldanha habitually supported the Charter 
of 1826, a moderate compromise which left the central Govern- 
ment strong enough to suppress mere anarchy. Although he 
was probably not spotless, he was doubtless as sincere in 
his principles as any of his contemporaries. What the realities 
of his political career were, it is impossible to learn from this 
life, and it may be safely asserted that Sa!danha took good care 
that it always should be impossible. The Count of Carnota 
seems to consider his own unsupported assertion sufficient, and 
indeed his book contains abundant proof that he was never trusted 
with the real secret of what was going forward. We conceive we 
Pay him a compliment in saying so. 

n one respect Saldanha differed very widely from contemporary 
Spanish generals and politicians. He was by birth and education 
a gentleman. On his mother’s side he was a grandson of Pombal 
and descended from the Austrian house of Daun. His father’s 
family was, like those of most of the Portuguese nobility, a branch 
of an ancient Castilian house, and was besides connected by 
marriage with the Rohan-Chabots. Saldanha received a good 
education in one of the schools established by Pombal, and at- 
tained in particular to a thorough knowledge of English, which 
he wrote well. His despatches, especially those written to 
a Dom Pedro to come from Brazil and put himself at the 

ead of the Liberal party in Portugal, are clear and able. His 
biographer informs us that in his boyhood Saldanha took Sir 
Charles Grandison for his model, and he seems to think that he acted 
up to it. The Marshal was not quite so immaculate a hero as that; 
but he can still be respected, and, if compared with the average 
Spanish or Portuguese politician, may be highly ote In 
priyate life he was apparently kindly and considerate of others. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


Tes first of these two stories is of considerable merit, and will 
well repay the trouble of reading. Of the second we shall 
have something to say presently. Mr. Caroli is the son of a 
Genoese sea-captain, who in the course of his voyages comes to 
London and falls in love with the sister of a merchant with whom 
he has dealings, The brother views the match with the antipathy 
of a thick-headed domineering man, fond in his way of his sister, 
and suspicious of the iniquities which he supposes to be con- 
cealed under the imposing presence and attractive manners of the 
foreign suitor. The lover, however, after standing the test of a 
year’s absence and of the most searching inquiries, succeeds in 

ing the girl, and takes her away with him to his own country. 
Mr. Caroli, the hero of the book, is born at Genoa, and educated 
during his earlier years at Venice. He is thence, at the time when 
the independence of Venice was threatened and afterwards destroyed 
by Napoleon, transferred to London. The boy’s life in London, 
where he grows up, and his warfare with his unsympathetic 
English relatives, are described with a good deal of cleverness and 
humour. One of his chief enemies is a certain Miss Potts—a 
“family connection” who, after the death of his uncle's wife, 
undertakes the management of the household. She is a sour, 
vindictive old maid, the terror of children, whose portrait is 
capitally drawn. To this home the mother and child return, 


-while the father continues his seafaring pursuits. He is soon 


lost sight of, having been captured, as appears later on, by the 
Algerian corsairs, who at that time followed their trade with 
comparative impunity ; and his wife and two children are left to 
the tender mercies of their ey 2m relations. As year after 
year goes by without any news being heard of the father, the 
strangers sink more and more into the position of poor relations, 
and have to undergo all the indignities and humiliations which 
such a position is apt to carry with it. The sister dies early, and 
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the boy, after a couple of years’ schooling, is put to a trade, Hy 
early friendships are described with much grace and feeling, 
especially his relations with a family of French emigrants named 
Dufour. Just as his relations with his own kindred are fast i 
intolerable, he is saved by the appearance of a Genoese unele, wi 
whom he and his mother start on their return to Italy. 
voyage is marked by two events of importance. First, Mr, 
then a young man of twenty years of age, falls in love with 
Rocco, the daughter of the captain of :the vessel; and 
all his hopes are cut short by the capture of the ship by 
pirates. The second volume and the greater part of the third ay 
taken up with a description of slave life in Algiers. The subjeg 
has the advantage of novelty, and is treated with a Picturesque 
liveliness, and at the same time with a freedom from all seng. 
tional effect, not often to be met with in recent novels. But the» 
is undoubtedly too much of it, or rather of the reflections and dig. 
sertations which are mixed up with it. Mr. Caroli succeeds, by 
his own labours and by the interest of friends, in Tansoming 
Angela at the end of a considerable time, but has himself to waj 
for his release till the famous bombardment by Lord Exmouth 
put a final end to European slavery in Algiers. He comes back 
to England to find Angela married to his cousin and boyish 
enemy Augustus Maitland, and to console himself at last in the 
love of Antoinette Dufour, his early friend and playmate. 

There is much in this book that is attractive and interesting, }j 
is pleasant to read, and leaves a pleasant impression behind, It 
moral tone is blameless; and, indeed, if we wanted to find fi 
we should say that it contains rather too many obvious and thread. 
bare reflections on moral and religious themes. The sketches of 
childish life and character at the beginning are excellent. Th 
development of character and of the story as the hero grows up 
is less successful ; and the hurried and huddled style of the con 
clusion, where fifty pages describe a number of the most decisive 
events of the hero’s life, cause one to regret the length to which 
the Algerian part of the narrative had been extended. Had we 
been spared some of the moralizing in that part of the book, not 
only would more space have been left at the end for a fuller develop 
ment of the plot, but the Algerian experiences would have formed a 
picturesque series which could be read without “skipping” or 
effort of the attention. 

We wish we could say 2s much in favour of Dr. Victoria, It 
is just one of the books which are an affliction to the reviewer, 
There are a great many novels which, without being con 
spicuously silly or objectionable from a moral point of view, am 
so flat and empty, so destitute of point or of any reason to exist, 
that it becomes a problem not only who reads them, but who 
could possibly take the trouble and undergo the manual labour of 
writing them. The mass of good books now existing is so great, 
and the time to read and digest them so short, that a bad book 
or an inane book ought to be pointed out as a public nuisance, 
In some respects a simply inane book is even more of a nuisanes 
than a positively bad one. For out of a bad one there is often some 
amusement to be got. Itis easy to say that nobody is bound to 
read a book which he does not like. But so nobody is bound to 
buy an article that he does not like in the market. It is not the 
less true that it is a bad thing to have the market glutted with worth- 
less or spurious articles. They diminish the chances of those people 
who do good work, and they tend still further to lower the taste of 
the idle and half-educated persons of all classes to whom only such 
books appeal. There is, however, one point on which something 
is to be learned and some amusement to be got from this otherwise 
uninstructive and unentertaining narrative. Let the reader 
through it, and correct the bad French with which it is plentif 
sprinkled, and he will have sharpened his recollection, if it is 
rusty, of the elements of French grammar, while he will have 
derived some amused astonishment from the question why a writer 
should deal so freely with a language of which he has still the 
simplest rules to learn. We read of a mauvaise quart dheure, of 
avec milles amitiés, of Que tu es heureux addressed to a woman, of 
Ah, c'est honteuse, and so forth. We find Italian like pappiliné for 
papalini ; Si, Signor, e vero for Si, Signore, 2 vero; Vittorio 
Emanuale for Vittorio Emanuele. We have in German Brautigam 
for Braiitizam, and we have a word like figurantés, which belong® 
to no one known tongue, though it may be a compound of two 
To quote the author's own words, “ Let fools scoff as they will, 
knowledge zs apower”; and we might suggest that a slight ee 
of the languages one writes in or quotes from may serve as a shi 
and buckler against the mockery of the irreverent reader. As to 
his own language, the author escapes from many of the difficulties 
which beset composition in it by adopting what may be termed 
the interjectional style, of which the following is a specimen :— 

Not an hour, not a minute, not a moment, in which she could call herself 
free. Yet every hour, every minute, every moment dedicated to herself. 
Inventing new combination of colours for this dress and that ; a 
sitting for her portraits in many styles ; riding in the park, driving in the 
park ; morning calls; daily services in fashionable churches; morniag 
concerts and daily kettledrums ; dinners, dances, theatres, drawing-rooms— 
all following each other unceasingly, unendlessly. Moving from one 
point of vantage to another. Adiiration, here, admiration there. Some- 
what of satiety at last. Something else to seek for. Something more 
lasting, more real—for the reign of the belle of the season cannot last ; the 
worshippers of beauty need change. It is for this season. But for the 
next—who can tell ? 

So much for the style, native and foreign, of this book. The 
story runs as follows. It opens with an unpleasant death-bed 


Ee 


scene, in which a betrayed and forsaken girl leaves behind her, to 
the care of an aunt, the child who afterwards turns out the heroine 
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of the tale. To summarize her story, she studies medicine and | familiarity with the affairs of the Balkan peninsula, are more than 
marries nobody. She is wooed by one of the heroes, Sir Francis | a compensation for his strong political prepossessions and a flip- 


orne, “a dark, sunburnt young man, with an air of quiet 
ere Ml which showed itself in everything he said or did, 
and would have caused him to be recognized in any part of the 
world as an Englishman.” The author's patriotism seems here to 
lead him to take too unfavourable a view of the other nations of 
the earth, among whom we can recall several persons of our 
acquaintance who are not without this “air of quiet deter- 
mination.” Yet his frequent quotations from other tongues 
indicate that it is in no spirit of blind hostility, but rather 
“in spite of all temptations to belong to other nations,” 
that he claims for us a monopoly of this imposing personal 
quality. Victoria accepts Sir Francis, but hardly has she done 
so when she attains the age of nineteen, and the secret of her birth 
is then, according to the wishes of the aunt, revealed to her 
in a document handed her by a certain Dr. Pringle, who 
acts as a sort of guardian to her; whereupon she breaks off the 
match, and sets to work for her profession. Victoria is closely 
united with the Yorke family, the two daughters of which, 
Geraldine and Eva, are bosom friends of hers. Geraldine marries 
a duke whom she does not care for, and it is of her that the inter- 
iectional quoted above is written. Sir Francis, failing in 
@, tries to get into Parliament, and fails in this also. Victoria 
goes to Ziirich to etudy, and Sir Francis to Italy to improve him- 
self in other ways. Of the really interesting student life in 
Ziirich, which would have fitted in admirably at this part of the 
story, the writer gives us, whether from ignorance of it or not, no 
icture at all. Sir Francis betakes himself to Rome, but what he 
Sothes it is hard to make out. He certainly moralizes a little, 
and does so after this fashion:—“ Rome! that city in which the 
Past looms out of the dimness of time in proportions which dwarf 
the Present, stand out as the Present may in all the gloss and 
glitter of its modish garb!” with more of a like sort. He bewails 
at much’ length, and in a similar strain, the evils which supersti- 
tion has inflicted on the human race. “The Rome of tourists and 
guide-books”—in other words, all the treasures of painting and 
sculpture which are to be found in Rome—Sir Francis did not 
“care to see”; neither does he care to see the Pope and our 
good friends the “ pappilini.” So he leaves Rome and moralizes 
again on the bad cultivation of the Campagna. Surely if this 
rising young politician was above seeing the Vatican because 
tourists” go there too, he might not have been above studying 
the social and political life of modern Italy, and might have re- 
turned to England a trifle fuller of knowledge and a trifle less 
devoted to aphoristic wisdom. In Florence, however, his taste 
for art awakes or revives. “ His days were spent in her galleries, 
in her churches, and he marvelled at the genius, the patience, the 
life-long assiduity, which had left such a lasting record of loving 
labour.” He objects, however, to putting pictures together in 
large numbers, and thinks that the artists would be grieved at 
finding so many people looking at them. The churches please 
him leas still, because of the candles which stand on the altars 
aud hinder the spectator from seeing them properly. A trifle 
given to the le, if only Sir Francis had known it, would have 
caused every candle to vanish with marvellous speed. Instead of 
offering this, however, Sir Francis moralizes yet again, this time 
on the end of art. “To what extent had art performed its 
mission as a teacher?” But here we must give up the attempt 
to follow out the subtle workings of Sir Francis’s logic. ‘‘ Man,” 
he says, “has no innate idea of beauty.” “The answer came,” 
we read, “ but Sir Francis was not satisfied with it.” ‘ What!” 
he again asks, “is this true?” And so, finding no solution 
of his doubts, he begins to moralize once more. The rest 
may be told in a few words. Sir Francis joins the Alpine 
Club, gets into Parliament, and, let it be hoped, leaves off the 
practice of the sage Mambrés of Voltaire, qui faisait toujours des 
réfexions, Victoria turns out to be the daughter of Mr. Yorke and 
sister of Geraldine. She also turns out an excellent ooulist, and 
rforms a skilful operation by which a is given to a blind girl. 
Francis marries Geraldine after all, her husband having oppor- 
tunely betaken himself to another world; and the minor characters 
of the book mostly turn out well and end happily. The author 
delivers himself shortly before he concludes of an oracular utter- 
ance, With which we, too, will draw to a conclusion :—‘“ This book 
is not intended to be ‘ realistic,’ in the modern sense of the word; 
if it were, we should ask the reader to put it into the fire at once.” 
We do not know what is the distinction between “ realistic,” in 
the ancient and modern sense of the word, as applied to novels, 
uor do we in any case suggest to the reader that he should treat 
the book so impolitely ; he will do better to leave it uncut. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


(THE Albanians (1), having contributed their mite to the 

of the uestion, fairly 
earned rivilege of having a Speci rrespondent among 
them to make Europe undentand, if possible, whe they are and 
what they want. The peculiarity of their language renders inter- 
Course with them no easy matter, and the advantages enjoyed by 
Herr Spiridion Gopdevié in this respect, and from his general 


Oberalbanien und seine Liga, Ethnographisch-politisch-historisch 
von Spiridion Goptevi¢. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
: Williams & Norgate. 


pant style of writing more becoming a re mtative of the press 
than an ethnographer and historian. In the former capacity 
Herr Gopétevié writes very amusingly; but has not much to 
describe, except landscape scenery and his own sufferings from 
vermin, bad coffee, and the lack of small change. The really 
valuable portions of his work are his elucidation of the obscurities 
of Albanian ethnology and history, and his sketch of the manners 
of the people. The Albanians are, he thinks, the representatives 
of the ancient Pelasgian population of the Greek and Italian 
peninsulas—a theory for which he himself assigns no conclusive 
evidence, but which may be deemed to be countenanced by the 
curious fact that the only vestige of the old Messapian language 
originally spoken on the opposite coast of the Adriatic is an 
Albanian word. The name ty which the people call themselves, 
Skipetar (rock-people), in itself condenses the history of a race 
driven from the plains and maintaining its independence in the 
most inaccessible districts. There, however, the Albanians have 
not merely entrenched, but extended, themselves; for Herr 
Goptevié shows by the evidence of local names that the 
northern districts of Albania must have been occupied by 
Servians in the medieval period. At present the people are 
divided into two chief tribes—the Gegi of the north and 
the Toski of the south—whose dialects differ as widely as High 
and Low German. It is quite in keeping with the general history 
and character of the couutry that the mountaineers should be 
generally Christians, while Mohammedanism prevails in the more 
level districts. The most important Christian tribes are the Mali- 
sori and the Miredita, both virtually independent of the Porte. It 
is scarcely to be expected that independence of all foreign control 
can be long maintained, and, according to Herr Gopéevié, the 
country is even now the theatre of an underhand struggle between 
Austria and Italy. Much perturbation, he says, was recently 
occasioned among the Austrian authorities by the discovery that 
the Italian Franciscans, upon whom they had relied as political 
emissaries, were secretly agitating on behalf of their own country. 
The influence of the Catholic clergy upon the Christian population 
is very great, and, as it is used rather to discourage than to pro- 
mote education and civilization, the condition of their people in 
these respects, equally with that of the Mohammedans, is very low. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Herr Gopéevié who is 
robably a Servian, has no affection either for Austrians or 

atholics, and his dislike for both is continually breaking out. 
On the whole, it seems difficult to anticipate any satisfactory 
destiny for this interesting people, and it is much to be regretted 
that ecclesiastical differences should, to all ap ce, estrange 
them completely from the Greek kingdom, to which they naturally 
belong, and to whose population they would contribute a very 
valuable element. 

The interest of a publication which we may safely attribute to Herr 
Julius Eckardt, “ Nicholas I. to Alexander III.” (2), is somewhat 
diminished by the greater part, if not the whole, of the contents 
having already appeared in periodicals, and by its consisting of a 
series of detached papers, which, however attractive in themselves, 
afford no comprehensive view of the period of transition through 
which the Russian Empire has been passing. They cast, never- 
theless, numerous side lights upon some interesting though minor 
phases of this great historical drama. Their especial value, per- 
haps, consists in the number of private official reports of which the 
author has contrived to obtain copies, which bear every internal 
evidence of genuineness, and which, having been originally pub- 
lished in the Rundschau, would have been already contested if 
there were any room for controversy. Among these are two 
elaborate memoirs on the foreign relations of Russia in the years 
1864 and 1869, remarkable for the frankness with which other 
Powers are spoken of, and involuntarily suggesting the conclusion 
that Russia’s interests are so adverse to those of all other European 
States that durable alliances are impossible for her. Another memo- 
randum relates to the Polish insurrection ; another secret document, 
and an exceedingly curious one, is a withering rebuke addressed by 
Marshal Paskewitsch to Prince Gortschakoff for his mismanagement 
of the Crimean campaign. Paskewitch takes the greatest blame 
to himself for having dissuaded the Emperor from dismissing 
Gortschakoff, to whom he imputes disasters which were evi- 
dently felt as extremely severe at the time, whatever attempts 
may since have been made to extenuate them. “The Russian 
Emigration in London from 1852 to 1864” is an entertaining 
account of the relations of Alexander Herzen with Kossuth, 
Ledru-Rollin, Bakunin, and other leading exiles. These seem 
to have been, for the most part, anything but brotherly. A 

tscript to the work declares revolution in Russia to be 
inevitable, but intimates that there is yet time to prescribe and 
control its course. Parliamentary institutions are pronounced 
wholly unsuited to the country. 

Herr Geffcken’s political history of the Crimean war (3) is made 
up of a series of separate studies, some of which have already ap- 

ared in periodicals. It is chiefly intended to present the subject 
in the new light thrown upon it by such important recent pub- 
lications as the diplomatic memoirs of Baron Jomini and the 
French history by M. Rousset; the Life of the Prince Consort is 


(2) Von Nicolaus I. zu Alexander III. St. Petersburger Beitriige zur 
neuesten Russischen Geschichte. Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot 
London: Kolekmann. 

(3) Zur Geschichte des orientalischen Krieges, 1853-1856. Von F. H. 
Getfcken. Berlin: Paetel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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also laid freely under contribution. The author's criticism is re- 
markably judicious and impartial. He fully admits the abnegation 
of duties by Austria = Prussia 
ani pernicious consequences of this ently crafty policy 
for the former State alee recognizes the substantial 
gained by England, notwithstan her numerous deceptions and 
mortifications, while pointing out how these were again sacrificed 
by the weakness of English policy at Constantinople since Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe’s time. Lord Beaconsfield is blamed for 
having lacked the courage to act upon his own sound judgment, 
and stop the late war at the commencement, as he afterwards 
acknowledged he could have done. History will ratify the 
censure, but chronology will not bear Herr Geffcken out in 
asserting that the Congress of Berlin was influenced by the 
Russian mission to Candahar. For the future Herr Geficken 
looks confidently to the alliance of Austria and Prussia as a 
bulwark against further Slavonic aggression, and predicts that it 
will ere long be joined by England. 

The history of the Margraves of Meissen (4) is, no doubt, of 
considerable local interest, but presents nothing attractive to 

meral readers except the light incidentally thrown upon the 

ermanization of the Slavonic tribes, which, at the time of the 
Teutonic conquest, inhabited the district between the Saale and 
the Oder. The process appears to have been very gradual; and, 
after the complete subjugation of the country, very peaceful, being 
effected chiefly by missionaries, and the general superiority of 
civilization over barbarism. One possibly unwelcome corollary 
seems to result from Herr Posse’s data, thut the eastern half of 
Germany must be deeply leavened with Slavonic blood. 

Herr Carl Frey (5) treats of an ———- and curious chapter 
in German history—the alienations of the Imperial domain under 
Philip, King of the Romans, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Philip appears to have been driven to this course by 
absolute necessity, and his policy was justified by success so far as 
he was personally concerned, but the diminution of the sovereign’s 
private resources greatly contributed to bring about the long 
paralysis of the central authority in Germany. Another curious 

uestion, the relation of the kingdom of Arles to the German 

mpire, is the subject of an essay by Dr. R, Sternfeld (6). 

Dove's miniature biographies of the Forsters, father and son, 
and the brothers Humboldt (7), are reprints from that exceedingly 
valuable work, the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. The lives of 
the Forsters, although a adequate as contributions to a 
biographical dictionary, hardly merit we owe and Herr Dove 
is less at home with Wilhelm von Humboldt than with his more 
celebrated, but perhaps not really more eminent, brother. His 
account of the latter is very good, duly es but impartial, 
and, like the other articles, free from the patriotic exaggeration 
which might have been expected and excused in a dictionary of 
national celebrities. 

The minor writings of Wilhelm Grimm (8) form an acceptable 
counterpart to the similar collection of the miscellaneous remains 
of his more celebrated brother Jacob. So far as indicated by the 
first volume, they consist principally of studies in early German 
literature and foik-lore, including some reviews of works by Achim 
von Arnim and other members of the Romantic school. By far 
the most extensive is an essay on the origin of German poetry, 
first published in 1808. The volume is prefaced by a short auto- 
biography, written in 1831, and highly characteristic of the 
simplicity, candour, and unpretending desert of the writer. 

he Codex Wirziburgensis, the most important of the Irish 
MSS., edited by Herr Zimmer (9), contains a very copious gloss, 

y Latin and partly Irish, upon the Epistles of St. Paul. It 
is rather an abridged commentary than a mere glossary, and is of 
considerable philological, though of no other, value. The date is 
probably the ninth century. Herr Zimmer has added a number of 
other fragments from various MSS., including some very curious 
a and has accompanied the collection with an elaborate 

reface. 

. Dr. Steinthal’s (10) standard work on the science of language 
appears in a new edition, with improvements. The first part, which 
is all at present. published, is devoted to the general theory of lan- 
guage, and strives to elucidate the problem of its origin by 
research into the psychological aspects of the phenomenon. It is 
very ingenious, but chiefly serves to establish how very short a way 
such research will take us, and how essential in every investigation 
are the actual observation and experiment which are unfortunately 
impracticable in this. 


(4) Die it ag von Meissen und das Haus Wetten bis zu Konrad 
dem Grossen. Von Otto Posse. Leipzig: Giesecke & Devrient. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Die Schicksale des hiniglichen Gutes in Deutschland unter den letzten 
Staufern seit Kinig Philipp. Von Carl Frey. Berlin: Hertz. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Das Verhiiltniss des Arelats zu Kaiser und Reich vom Tode Fried- 
richs I. bis zum Interregnum. Von R. Sternfeld. Berlin: Hertz. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Die Forsters und die Humboldts. Von Alfred Dove. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 

(8) Kleinere Schriften. Von Wilhelm Grimm. Herausgegeben von G. 
Hinrichs, Bd.1z. Berlin: Diimmler, London: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Glossae Hibernicae e codicibus Wirziburgensi Carolisruhensibus aliis 
= H. Zimmer. Berolini: apud Weidmannos. Londini: Williams & 

orgate. 

(10) Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft. Yon Dr. H. Steinthal. Th, z. 
Berlin: Dimmler. London: Nutt. 


Peter Martyr's letters (11) are well known as a valuable source 
for contemporary history, especially the history of Spain and 
Italy, at the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. In some instances, however, Martyr’s Prognosti- 
cations display so much of the spirit of prophecy as to justify 
suspicion that they have been leserpelel, or at least revised ee 
the event. Dr. Heidenheimer, the author of an interest; 
useful monograph upon this body of correspondence, seems to think 
there can be little doubt on the subject. Enough of undoubted 
genuineness nevertheless remains to render the collection exceed. 
ingly valuable, and Dr. Heidenheimer satisfactorily proves its general 
trustworthiness by its undesigned coincidences with other sources, 
He has further done much to recommend it to the reader by an 
analysis of Martyr's most important references to public affairs and 
a list of the most remarkable persons to whom his letters are 
addressed or who are mentioned in them, as well asa biographical 
introduction and a sketch of Martyr’s performances as a dij 
matist and writer on geography. One of the most curious points 
in Martyr’s writings is their testimony to the penury of Spai 
even at the time of her greatest influence upon European affai 
and the general aversion of her people to commercial or industrial 
pursuits. 

The German Society for the Relief of Shipwrecked Persons 
has published (12), in aid of its funds, an then of facsimile 
autographs and drawings by eminent contemporaries, from the 
Emperor downwards, although Prince Bismarck does not seem to 
have contributed. Some of the autographs are of considerable 
length, and possess much interest for those able to decipher 
German handwriting. 

The cente of Voss’s translation of the Odyssey (13) is ap- 
propriately celebrated by a republication of this noble work in its 
original form, the alterations which it has since undergone not 
being invariably regarded as improvements. Herr Bernays, the 
editor, has prefixed a long and interesting preface on the histo 
of the work and of Homeric translation in Germany before the 
time of Voss. The Germans seem to have been very slow to 
discover the peculiar adaptation of their language for the re 
production of the Homeric hexameter and the Homeric com- 
pound epithets. Bodmer, the Swiss translator of Milton, first 
showed that it was feasible; but long after Bodmer no less a 
poet than Biirger was still trying heroic blank verse—a metre 
which German poets have never learned to write. Stolberg 
responded with a practical demonstration of the superiority of 
the hexameter; and, while Biirger and Stolberg were contending 
for the crown, Voss stepped forward and carried it off. 

“Sword and Pen” (14), by Count Adelmann, is a pretty story, 
rather sentimental, but not deficient in power. The military 
scenes are particularly lifelike, and the trouble in which the 
hero involves himself by writing a pamphlet is characteristic of 
the present state of affairs in Germany. The preface is sensible 
and patriotic. 

It took twenty-one years for the First Part of Faust (15) to make 
its way to the stage as a complete tragedy, although specimens 
and adaptations had been presented some years before, one in 
England. Klingemann, whose own version of the legend is so 
unmercifully ridiculed by Carlyle, was the manager on the first 
actual representation, and was presented by Goethe with an 
amethyst ring, whose genuineness is much questioned by the 
cognoscenti, The first partis now fully recognized asa stock piece. 
The Second Part is still struggling to establish itself, and will, 
Herr Creizenach thinks, scarcely obtain more than a succls 
@ estime, 

Goethe’s yen little operatic trifle, Jert und Biitely (16), is 
rinted for the first time in its original form, from a MS, in the 
ucal library at Gotha. 

The “ Hungarian Review” (17), published under the patronage 


of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, is a continuation and ex-’ 


tension of the “ Literary Reports from Hungary,” addressed more 
directly to the general European public. The first number con- 
tains several articles of considerable importance, among which ® 
reassuring view of the mutual relations of the Germans and the 
Magyars is the most important, and the sketch of Galeotti 
Marzio, an Italian scholar and adventurer, who found his way to 
Hungary in the latter part of the fifteenth century, the most 
entertaining. 

This month’s number of the Rundschau (18) is very good. The 
contribution of most importance is perhaps a secret memorandum, 
addressed to the Russian Government, on the progress of Nihilism 
in 1873, which, early as the date is, refutes the notion that 


(11) Petrus Martyr Anglerius und sein Opus Epistolarum. Von Dr. 
H. Heidenheimer. Berlin: Seehagen. London: Nutt. 

(12) Aus Sturm und Noth. Selbstschriften- Album des Deutschen Reiches. 
Berlin: Schorer. London: Nutt. 

(13) Homers Odyssee. Von Johann Heinrich Voss. Abdruck der 
ersten Ausgabe vom Jahre 1781, mit einer Einleitung von Michael Bernays. 
Stuttgart: Siegle. London: Nutt. 

(14) Schwert und Feder. Roman von Alfred Graf Adelmann, Jena: 
Costenoble. London: Nutt. 

(15) Die Bithnengeschichte des Goethe’schen Faust. Von W. Creizenach. 
Frankfurt : Riitten & Loening. London: Nutt. 

(16) Jeri und Biitely. In der ursprunglichen Gestalt zum ersten Mal 
herausgegeben. Leipzig: Veit & Co. London: Nutt. . 

(17) Ungarische Revue. Herausgegeben von Paul Hunfalvy. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 

(18) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg- 
Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
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is the creation of a mere knot of desperadoes. It 
a the result of general dissatisfaction, accumulating 
us elements for which no safety-valve has heen provided. 
er very interesting paper is Count Scher Thosz’s reminis- 


of the Hungarian insurrection of 1848. 


The Count 


served under Gérgey, for whom he has an_ enthusiastic 
tion, and whose surrender to the Russians certainly 

less b Seietlkery when we hear of the contemptuous feel- 

of the latter towards their Austrian allies. Girgey, it ap- 
had actually offered the crown of Hungary to the Duke de 
tenberg, but the overture led to nothing. Count Thosz is a 
phia, straightforward soldier, and ignores the political jealousy 
envy which are usually supposed to have influenced his 

s conduct. Dr. Brandes writes a very fair analysis of 
e. Flaubert ; the Prussian officer's journal of the events of 
1848 is continued, and an article on Tunis contributes something 


to the comprehension of the situation. The writer 


considers that 


the financial embarrassments of the Bey necessitated Huropean in- 
tervention in some form. The State, it appears, was on the verge 
of bankruptcy some years ago. Khaireddin Pasha rescued it for a 
time; but since his disgrace the old condition of affairs has 


returned. 
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The Subscription to the Satorpay Rzview, encluding 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d., or 


| $758 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the 
JonzEs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Sti 


Publisher, Mr. 


reet, Strand, or 


_ to Mr. B, F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Sr-bacriptions, payable in advance, 


may commence at any time, 
PARIS. 


Cis of the SatuRDAY REvIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, 


The Saturday Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SaturDaYy Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,338, JUNE 18, 1881: 


The Land Bill. Affairs. The of 
snd M. Gambetta. Option. erica. 


Land. 
Surrey Commons, 


The Dissolution of the German Parl Parliament. Vaecination and Small-Pox. 


College. Skirmishing at Liverpool. 


Dulwich 
a <> the City Churches, The Curiosities of Criticism. 
The Metropolitan — -. The Bank of France. Sculpture in 1881, 


The Theatres. 


of Talleyrand. Australian Aborigines. 


The Correspondence igin 
Two Pretty Girls. New Colorada. 


Gomme’s Primitive Folk-Moots, Memoirs of the 
Two Novels. German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,337, JUNE 11, 1881: 


Saldanha. 


Toland Bill—The Transvaal—Kings and Princes of the Danube—The Indemnity 
to American -Lord Derby on Co-operation—The Spoils of the Turks 


Fishermen— 
—Industrial Schoole—Russia—The Senate and the Scrutins. 


ss #2 Note- Book in the Seventeenth Century—Past and Present—Mr. Froude 
the Tractarian Movement—Cricket—Littré—George Stephenson—Steam- 
Yacht Racing—Trade Prospects—The Picture Galleries, V.—The Oaks. 


Ancient Bronze—The Metropolitan Area—Ayala’s Angel—Gordon’s Central Africa— 
Holmes on the Common Law—Recent Text-Books of Science— 


David Broome, Artist—In the Ardennes—Minor 
London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D°RESs GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
GERIST ENTERINGJERUSALEM and MOSES BEFORE 


Pilate’s Wife,” Christi 


33 by 22 feet ; with ** Dream of 
GALLER’ +35 New BondStreet. Daily, TentoSix. 1s. 


tian Martyrs,’’ &c. 


A A. JUDD’S SCHOOL, TONBRIDGE.—Examination 
next.—STX SCHOLARSHIPS, consisting of of exemption from tuition 


two Box tn “Also THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. pple 
wo under Fifteen an Ex: on 
fp Re Rev. T. B. Rowe, M.A., Head-Master, Tonbridge. 


PREPAR! ATORY EDUCATION.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
f 30 Guineas per annum, in a First-class SCHOOL on the South Coast, will be given in 
galy to Jae 4 water Beem who are intended for one of i} Public Livy Preference will 


of applicants.—A, Address, CLERICUS, and 9a Se Beckvilie 
Street, London, W 


The NEXT TERM commences Tuesday, September 27. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., Secretary. 


TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-QN-A VON.— 
The Warden, RICHARD CURRY, M.A, is pas a Seven Peddens Graduate 
Masters, two being speciall for Modern Janene 

Army, and all competitive Examinations. xhibition to, to theUs Universities of ts ber annum. 

Junior Department for Young Boys. Large Playing Fields, Gymnasium, Terms 50 

and 60 Guineas.—Apply to the Wanbes. 


ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY.—A HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of @ ENTLEMEN. The religious training is upon 
definite Church principles. Boys are Educated with much care and thoroughness. They 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
Universities are specially prepared. Terms, £75 a year.—For references, prospectus, or any 
further particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. H. Bourng, D.C.L. 


FOLEESTONE, — —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teachers, pares PUPILS for 
Universities, Sandhurst, and all Competitive Examinations. A few Vacancies. 


CAREFUL PREPARATION for the Bt PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— —A. Derby- 


shire CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxm. formerly Assistant Classical Mi In the Charter- 

house, and for several years a Pass 'T Putor in nee, receives a few PUPILS forthe above 

Examinations. Terms, for boys over Sixteen, £150 3 under Sixteen, £120._Address, M.A., the 
ry, Marston Montgomery, Derby. 


DAVOS. —Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is desirous of taking a limited number of PUPILS to prepare for entrance 
at the Universities, Entrance Mathematical a or other Examinations. The climate 
< oe is particularly beneficial in a cote = where bracing and strengthening are needed before 

ig on er work. Terms £150.—For further particulars, address Wadgate House, 
Walton, near Ipswich. 


—GERMANY, BONN-on-the-Rhine, 87 Baum- 


Allée,—The Fraulein KUNDE receive a number of YOUNG LADIES, 
, best masters, ‘or particulars apply to the above. 


7" B. A. (Honours), of Trin. Coll., Camb., Public School man, 

accustomed to travel, wishes to READ and TRAVEL for some period between the 
middle of August and the middle of October, with a BOY ee for th the re or about to 
go up to the University.—Address, T. S. R., May’s Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 


A GENTLEMAN desires OCCUPATION anywhere with 


and peblo-thinking men who aim at promotion of hum: prosress as 

money. Aged Forty. Slightly nervous chy pereathesta 
iven up ¥ hard ; cannot bear heavy sky. but not 
musles no cal 


graphy phy no drawing. —Address, NEGO Steel Jone, 


ice, 


Reva to RETURN to INDIA next Southampton Mail.— 


Good sailor. Sunday 


‘WIMBLEDON PARK ESTATE.—FREEHOLD BUILDING 
SALE, in large or small Plots, according to Rese. Free Conveyances, 


Sewers made, 760 acres rema: select Ap Resident Agen 
Mr. OBORNE, Surveyor, Wimbledon Pas 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY FUND. 


BLACK COB TO BE SOLD.—This Stallion, Fourteen hands, 
Hesay ELWELL, Havlow, Yeas Highly recommended —Apply to 


HOTELS. 
-—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


he lanade._ Near the West Pier. Central and established. S 
sp es Ves want suites of 
BENIN BULL, Manager. 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is om: the the verge of t of the Atlantic, 


in its own Ornamental Grounds of Five Acres. “@ model 
of sanitary excellence.” One of the largest Swimmi: Tt conte in ypeland is a to the 
Hote the Season. Cheap Tourist ‘ets to Ilfracombe for Two loathe 
trom all principal Railway Stations.. —Tariff and every information of MANAGER. 
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VERNON'S PATENT CHINA and GLASS 
COMPANY, Luarep. 


The Public are invited to Inspect an Assortment of Articles 
Exhibited at 93 t Street, W. 


CAPITAL £30,000, IN 6,000 SHARES OF 
£5 EACH. 
Of which 1,200 Shares are reserved as part payment to the Vendor. 


1,500 Shares have already been applied for by the 
Directors and their Friends. 


‘Payment as follows:—£1 on Application ; 
£2 on Allotment; 
£1 on July 31, 1881; 
£1 on August 31, 1881. 


Directors. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of GALLOWAY, Cumloden, 
Newton Stewart, N.B., and 17 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London (Chairman). 

ROBT. VANS AGNEW, Esq., Barnbarroch, Wigtonshire, N.B. 

WM. McCHLERY, Esq., Balminnoch Lodge, Kirkcowan, N.B. 

JAMES DREW, Esq., Doon Hill, Newton Stewart, N.B. 


JAMES WILSON, Esq. (Ex-Provost of Govan), West India 
Merchant, Glasgow. 


ERNEST ZUCCANI, Esq., 41 Brick Lane, Spitalfields, London. 


Patent Superintendent. 
JAMES VERNON, Esq. (the Inventor), Newton Stewart, N.B. 


Bankers. 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 21 Lombard. Street, 
London. E.C. 


BRITISH LINEN COMPANY, Glasgow, and Newton Stewart. 


Solicitors. 


Mr. CLEMENTS, 17 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


Messrs. J. M. TAYLOR & FOULIS, 180 St. Vincent Street, 
G 


lasgow. 
Secretary and Manager. 
(To be Nominated by the Directors.) 
Tewrorary Orrices: 98 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Tue Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing from Mr. James 
Vernon the Patents which he has obtained in Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Hungary, and the United 
States, for attaching a projecting edge of Indiarubber to the base of Glass, 
China, Earthenware, Bronze, and similar articles. 

The effect of this simple addition is of the most surprising and important 
kind. Noise in use is almost entirely prevented, and the risk of breakage 
is very largely diminished, partly by the prevention of jar on the article 
being set down, and partly by very much diminishing the tendency to slip. 
The latter advantage is invaluable for the use of brittle articles on board 
ship, for, if fitted according to Mr. VERNoy’s patent, they will retain their 
position on a table inclined at an angle which would throw ordinary glass 
or earthenwere on the floor. 

In hospitals and sick rooms the invention is peculiarly valuable in 
diminishing noise of a very irritating kind, and even in ordinary domestic 
life the pleasantness of having the ordinary clatter silenced is considerable. 

The cost of applying the invention is small. It has been tried by several 
of the leading earthenware manufacturers with entire success, and the 
samples produced have received approval in the most distinguished classes 
of society. 

The Company has entered into an agreement with Mr. VeRNow, and his 
two brothers, SamuEL VeRNoN and ANDREW VERNON, dated June 13, 
1881, by which he agrees to sell his Patents to the Company for £10,000 
in cash and £6,000 in fully paid up Shares; and he and his brethers bind 
themselves to give, without salary, for two years, such time and attention 
as the Directors may require for developing the Patents. 

The only Contract entered into, except that with Mr. Vernon, mentioned 
above, is the following :—May 23, 1881, Messrs. EGAN & FLercuer of the 
one part, and Mr. Veryon of the other part, agreement to take Show Room 
at 93 Regent Street. 

Applications should be lodged at the London and County Bank, London, 
or the British Linen Company, Queen Street, Glasgow, or Newton Stewart, 
with a deposit of £1 per Share applied for. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and of the above 
mentioned Agreements, can be inspected by any intending Subscriber at 
the Offices of the Company, 93 Regent Street, London, W.; Messrs. 
J. M.Taytor & Fovtis, 180 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; or A. B. 
MAtTHEWS, Esq., Newton Stewart ; at all which places Prospectuses and 
Forms of Application may be obtained. 

Offices of the Company: 93 Regent Street, London, W. 
June 18, 1881, 


RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONOGRAMS, ARMS, 


Crests, and Addresses 


. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems, 


NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES artistically [lumi ‘ 
e Colours, in the first aiple ted in Gold, Silver, Bronze, ang 


BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, Is. per 300, 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


$ M ACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS are a TREASURE? 
us t. 


Standard, 
THE BIG “J" PEN and THE BIG WAVERLEY PEN, 6d. and 1s. per box, 
1,745 Newspapers recommend Macniven & Cameron's Pens, 
They come as #2 boon and a blessing to men, 
The Waverley, the Owl, and the Pickwick Pen. 


Box by post ls, 1d. 


Specimen 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Uttives. Edinburgh. Estd. 1770, 
Beware of the party offering imitations, ; 


HUNYA 


DI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECorp, 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P, 


Recommended by Professors VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c. &c. &. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 


on the Label 


secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ts. 6d. & 25. per bottle, 


Wittiam 


S BURTON'S 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 


The Real Nickel Silver, introduced upwards of thirty-five 


ears ago by WILLIAM 8, 


BURTON, when strongly Silver Plated cannot be distinguished from silver. With oi 


usage this quality will wear twenty years, 


Fiddle or Bead 
Best Quality, Strongly Plated. | oud Silver, | or Thread. | *gheit* 
d. £ 6.4, 
12 Table Forks 
12 Table Spoons 1100 210 250 
12 Dessert Forks 130 190 l1ne 
12 Dessert Spoons 130 l1no 
1 Gravy Spoon 0 60 0 80 090 
1 Mustard or Salt, gilt bowl ........sesceseess 0 6 020 023 


1 
A Second + aed of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert,17s 


Tea Spoons, 


CUTLERY 


Handles screwed or riveted. 
Blades of the finest Steel. 


WARRANTED 


Table Dessert | Carvers, 
Knives, | Knives, | per pair. 


d 8. le 

34-inch Ivory Handles per Dozen 12 9 6 

Gitto ” 6 12 0 66 
3: ditto ditto to balance.... ” 18 6 B 6 66 
4 ditto ditto Gitto ” 21 0 76 
4 ditto ditto ” 240 18 0 76 
4 ditto fine ditto ditto ...... ” 30 0 20 0 90 
4 ditto ditto ditto ” 33 0 233.0 90 
4 ditto, African ...... 40 0 32 0 13 6 


Samples at above rates post free. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 


COLZA OIL, highest quality .....ccccscccess 


+ 2s. 9d. per gallon, 
Is, 3d. 


WiLliAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 


39 Oxford Street, W., &c.—CATALOGUES, containing 850 illustrations, post free. 


HEWETSON 
THE 


& MILNER 
EXCHANGE. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS OF SPECIAL DESIGNS AND FIRST 
QUALITY AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Estimates and Catalogues free of charge. 


211, 212, 213 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
(Exactly facing Goodge Street). 


DECORATION. 


& CO., having 


for many years carefully studied the 


best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 
out important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, and execute the necessary 
works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 


entrusted to them. 
91 New Bonp Srreet, W. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d. per yard. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


Cc. HINDLEY & SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 


WILLS’ 


By the Courtesy of the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
Is now sold at the 


BEST BIRDSEYE. Bureau of Grand Hotel, Paris. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


Illustrated priced Catalogue,with Terms, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. 


stfree.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court 
tablished 1862. 


TT) 


